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ULIPS area 
very satisfac- 

tory bulb to force in 
the house, being low 
in price, quick of 
growth and very 
handsome in shape 
and color. While 
the common mixture 
of bulbs carried by 
dealers and florists 
gives good results, 
the best satisfaction 
is obtained by grow- 
ing’ the named va- 
rieties, of which 
there are hundreds. 
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HE Kaizer- 

Kroon, pictured 
here, is an early 
single tulip, deep 
crimson in color with 
broad orange yellow 
margin. The flower 
is large and exceed- 
ingly effective,either 
when grown in pots 
or the open ground. 
Tulips are among the 
most popular of the 
Dutch bulbs. They 
lend themselves ad- 
mirably for the plant- 
ing of formal beds. 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be goodto your land 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity in the harvest. Write us and we 
will send you, free, by next mail, our 
money winning books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


and your crop 

















Shchers, sutts and hats. for o 

wear whether on the sea or 

reliable dealers everywhere ond 
garment bearing the Sign of t 

+ A remem give satisfacuon : 

AJ TOWER CO BOSTOW. MASS.USA i- 

TOWER CANADIAN CO Laird, TORONTO. “SH ary 




















It Means 
Something 


to you to have harness that are 
right in make and material. It 
means as much with respect to 
the wagon or any other vehicle 


you buy. Don’t ever question 
that it pays to buy value. 
Looking for the cheapest gets 
i you the shoddiest, and you are 
practicing the poorest kind of 
economy. 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness 


service—the 
Not once, but 
The name is 


have quality and give 
highest and the best. 

everywhere and always. 
an unfailing guarantee. Their honor- 
able record is now running into the 
second half century. The first fifty 
years never found them wanting. End- 
less variety, all styles, one quality. 
Local Studebaker dealers will show 
them. We will mail you descriptive 


catalogue on request. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 


SOVTH BEND, IND. 




















STANDARD FARM BOOKS — 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton..........+... 
fhe Ice Crop, T. L 
ORANGE JUDD eT 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bonaiig, ¢ 


i icccrthcancsacankas ait ae 


Chicago, I, | 
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“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” g97"3 


It is Abso 
medicine 
food, and it is proven that th 
ingredients that are just as sa: 
fe endorsed by every High Class Farm Paper. 
Stock Food” te sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by 
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Engravinge 
of Dollars. 








Largest Stock Food Pastacy to in * World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000 
We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Plost § Space. 


FEEDS ron ONE CENT“GB 
high-class vegetable, medicinal preparation to be fed to stock im small smounts as an addition to the regular feed 
{increases the appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten 
extra money over the asual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. 
tely Harmless even if taken into the Human System. You insist on esting medicinal ingredients with your Uwa foo iat every 
’epper is 8 powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic 
ese condiments promote health and strength for people snd improve their digestion 
nd as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible c t 
It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that d 

Forty Thousand Dealers threaghont the World. 

i¢ will make your Pigs or Hogs grow Amatingly and has the largest sale in the World for curing or preventing Hog Disease. 
No Chemist cam separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is 5 Bosutiful Live Stock Picture @#-Priated in Six Brilliant Colors. 
greatly reduced design of cover 
This Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save You Huadreds 
It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them 
History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
It contains testimonials, and Life Engravings of many very noted Animals. 
Wil} Tell You That You Ought To Have This Book In Your Library For Reference 
$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If Yeu Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: 


Write us tedsy for book. 


loternational Stock Food 
5 


3 FEEDS ror ONE CENT 


WALTON, KANSAS. 
International Stock Food Co. 


Gentlemen:—I would like some more “International Stock 


Food.” Have been feeding and selling your goods for more than 
two years. I am a large feeder of hogs, breeding recorded 
Poland-Chinas. Have a lafge trade. Meet all the breeders of 


the State, and have recommended the use of “International Stock 
Food” whenever the opportunity has offered. 

“ I have shown hogs at the Fairs in the State for two years. 
Have taken 87 prizes in the past two years. Before using your 
Food I never took a prize. Since using it I have taken a larger 
amount of them than any other exhibitor with whom I competed. 
I am now fitting a herd for this Fall’s show and want some more 

of your Food. Yours truly, JOHN D. MARSHALL. 
S@Ve will pay yeu $1000 cash to prove that our (testimonials are net genuine. “G8 

Sold on a **Spot Cash Guarantec’’ By over 40,000 Dealers, 

fe Prepsred from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks ond won the ighe rest Me 
is a Grest i in Gr 
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Hogs, Colts, Ca 
>altis acto < 
most with ev outhful of your 
ntains pure vegetable medicinal 

“International Stock Food’ 
sease is pr nted or cur “International 
Gi Your Money w ill be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure 
ee Beware of the | many Cheap and Inferior 
Any Oue claiming to do so Mast be an ignore: nue or Falsifier. 


“International Stock Food’’ can be fed in perfect safety to Horses 





You eat theee medicinal ingredients a 
“International Stock Food 








Barks and Geeds that we use. 
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Book is 6% by 9%. Seo engraving for 
It cost ns $2000 to have our Artiste and Engravers make these life 





It also gives Description, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 
The Editor Of This Paper 


Ist. —Name This Paper. $4.—How Mueb Stock Have You! 


MINNEAPOLIS, We anohey = 300 people and have 
ds of Testimo- 
ne] MIER., U. BAe vias onan Scone and Stockmen 
































and then ours if you're not satisfied, that itis the 
most stylish and finest finished bugey you ever saw 
in yourlife, Remember weclaim everything for 


Kalamazoo Quality 


and do not sell rat-trap jobs. Our goods stand in 
acilaas by themselves. We originated the free 
trial plan of_eelling buggies on trial. Send for 
our Buggy Rook, tt Is free, and tells all about our 
full lineof all kinds of Vehicles and Harness. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
136 Ranson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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OUR aa 
totes ou save Dealers Profit, 
2d—You | are meneame sg 
8d—iou get two year guaranty, 
4th—Satisfaetion and safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed or money refan- 
ded and we pay freight charges. 
Buggies $21.50; Runabouts $26; Pheatons $46.50; Harness $4.25, 

Don’t bay a Rig until you see our full line of 


CUSTOM- ‘MADE VEHICLES. 


Write today for Money Saving Catalogue. 


| U.S. BUGGY & CART CO.,B 202 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TOBACCO LEAT 


| By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRIOK. Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A 
practical handbook on the most approved methods 
in growing, harvesting, curing, packing and selling 
tobacco, with an accvunt of the operations in every 
department of tobacco manufacture. The contents 
' of this book aré based on actual experiments in 
field, curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical and 
| selentific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with up- 
wards of 150 original engravings; upwards ef 600 
pages. Cloth, 12mo, postpaid, $2.00. Catalog 
Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,N.¥. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY 


ith Top cuapleta or and 

















Split Hickory Busey Bargains 


Bold direct to user from factory ot Sactery prices, sent anywhere on 30 re FREE TRIAL 
and aranteed fortwo years. Our 1903 catalogue is Low ready and contains hun- 
dreds of exclusive styles of vehicles and harness of every dese ription. It is fr 


and you should send for it before buying a vehicle or harness. We manufacture every vehicle 
we offer forsale. If you geta Split Hickory you are sure of getting something that will please 
you and a bargain. Remember you can only buy a Split Hickory of us direct a- we fo pot 


sell jobbers or dealers. 
This is our 


SPLIT HICKORY 
HUMMER 










Our 


FA] SPLIT HICKORY 
ia! WINNER 






$ie0 99 on. fal) rubber chops It r 4 quly wine 

p, split hickory trade OF us,bt 

wheels, beet stee S. =e praise f r zt 

axles & springs te ( every user. Has 
P ‘[™~ ag — ernuine le at 


finely finished t 
neat, strong and ) er quarter toy 


. 7 spring cushior 


4 ei) 







substantial, the CNS 
best value ever and back, boot 
offered at the price. x carpet, dor 1b 
Sold on 30 days’ free trial and ff it don’ t prove ‘tee if braced = afte, in fact eve rythinge omplete and up 
a bargain and if you don’t consider you have saved “ate. Is roomy, comfortable, easy riding and I r 
$15.00 send it back running. Everyone shipped on trial, no queetior 

asked if not satisfactory; just send it back if it isn't 

And bere fs our $20.00 cheaper than equal quality at retail. 
SPLIT HICKORY $4750 sicko 
-_- = 


SPECIAL 


the buggy thet 
won such 
favorin every 


Split Hickory 
FASHION” 


extension top 


SURREY 


Roomy, co 
fortable, strong 






r. Impos- 
sible to give 
geecrs tion ive XZ ind substantia 


y, jual tosurreys 


pee. othing like it ever offered vehicle buyers Y that retail for 

fore. We only ask a comparison with a $65.00 bugg ay =<“ from $100 to $125 
at retail and if, in your jeeament, it isn’t better pom t Willlast alifetime. Everyone shipped on 30 days 
keep it. Costs you nothing for the trial. free trial and guaranteed two years 


rite at once for our free catalogue of vehicles and harness; a penny ¢ 
= save you $25.00. Remember there is only one place to get Split Hickory V« 
that is at our factory. We have no agents. 


OHIO CARRIACE MFC. co., . 


pent for a postal 
shicles 


Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 











We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
® 2nd harness in the world selling to con- 
sumers exclusively,( 

Wk HAVE NO AGENTS 
butship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing 
if not satisfied. We 
make 195 styles of ve- 
hicles and 65 styles of 
harness, 

Vis! tors are always wel- 
come at our Factory. 


R- 327—Surrey. Price $78. 
s good ag sells for $50 more 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG., CO, Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 647—Top Ba: Price 
As good as sells jor $25 more. 
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Farmers’ Co-operative Creamery That Pays. 
H. H. LYON, CHENANGO COUNTY, WN Y. 
ad HE co-operative creamery at Delhi, N 
Y, shown in the picture, was orig- 
inated two years ago. Previous to 
that timefor several years the Bordens 
had operated a bottling and shipping 
station, and they still maintain a plant 
While that concern is not much given to 
boasting when it gets a good thing in any lo 
the statement got out that it was here 
obtained the richest milk, consequently 
Farmers believed that if it 
for the Bordens, it could be made 
profitable to them by operating the busi 
themselves, and for their own interests. 
would be a difficult un 
inexperienced in manag- 


there. 


ality, 
they 
results. 


their best 


was the best 
more 
ness 

In most localities it 


dertaking for farmers 


American Agriculturist 


* FARM « MARKETS *« GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington. 


For Week Ending April 25, 1903 


operations from first to last in the creamery. 
From the vats the milk flows to the large re- 
ceiving tank, and from there is pumped to the 
heater, then flows on to the separators. As tne 
principal business of the eoncern is producing 
butter and some cream for market, practically 
all the milk is handled in this way. 

After separating, the cream is pumped to the 
cream ripeness, where an acidity of 0.55 to 
0.60% is allowed to develop. The churning, 
working, ete, are conducted after the most ap- 
proved modern methods. The butter is made 
into prints and sold in Philadelphia at a very 
satisfactory price, as fast as made. Cold stor- 
age and abundance of ice make it possible to 
deliver the butter in fine condition even in the 
worst weather in summer. Skim milk is used for 
cottage cheese to some extent, but there is a well 
equipped drying plant which, with the necessary 
vats for coagulating the milk, and a “picker” to 
make the hardened curd fine, enables the man- 
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patrons and for customers. Talking with va- 
rious parties interested, the foreman spoke well 
of the manager, the board of directors and the 
patrons: the patrons were satisfied with their 
officers and workmen, while the manager and 
the directors felt that both patrons and work- 
men were striving each in his own field to bring 
about results that should prove advantageous 
to all concerned. 

Here is the kind of co-operation that 
operates. Intelligent and interested patrons. 
good workmen and an efficient foreman, a com- 
petent manager, a sensible board of directors 
and what is just as valuable, each appreciates 
the other. There are over 150 patrons sup- 
posed to represent in the neighborhood of 400) 
cows. Fourteen men are employed in the 
creamery. The steam turbine separators are 
capable of separating nearly 12,000 pounds 
of milk per hour. These machines run very 
nicely; there are no belts or pulleys to clatter, 
but the power is ap- 
plied directly to the 


CO- 








ing a creamery to compete successfully with 
the prices paid by the Bordens. That concern 
purchases milk at a 
specified price per r- 
100 pounds, and here, 

vhere milk is so rich 

in butter fat, it is pos- 

sible to manufacture 
butter. handle the 

skim milk, and get 
better returns than 

can be obtained in 

most other localities 

by that method It 
equires good busi- 

ness skill, good 
workmen in the 
creamery. and pat- 
ronage that is . both 

loyal to the associa- 

tion and reasonable 


in its demands upon 
the management, 
conditions are 


These 


met by the board of 

directors and the 

patrons of the Delhi 

creamery 

It is largely be- One of the most 

cause of the escel- is at Delhi, operated e D 
. : ness and the foreman is F. F. 
lent grade of milk 

that the published 

returns from this co- 


operative creamery 


started as a result of the success of the one shown in our picture. 
with its rugged and picturesque hillsides, from which come thousands of 
purest water, and on which grow some of the choicest and most luxuriant pasture grasses, is 
perhaps one of the best dairy regions m New York. Add to this the fact that for many years 
the dairy farmers have been breeding to improve their herds, both by careful selection and in- 
troducing Jerseys and other butter-making breeds, and here is a condition that would make 





A SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY 


successiul and extensive co-operative creamery enterprises in New York 
by the Delhi co-operative dairy company. 


Pepper. 


surpass those of 
most other cream- any creameryman’'s eyes sparkle with delight. 
eries. The fact that 


bind themselves vy 
furnish milk in the best of 
cleanliness and temperature 
when delivered, to keep their barns and prem- 
ises in the most cleanly condition, to submit 
their premises, stock and methods to rigid in- 
speaks much for their determination 
to succeed in their co-operative undertaking. 


the farmers voluntarily 


contract to con- 


dition as to 


spection, 


At the receiving stand are two medium-sized 
milk placed upon platform 
One sees to the weighing and recording, 
also attends to the sampling. While one vat is 
being inspected, the other is weighed and 
corded, the faucet being turned as soon as the 
weight is obtained. In this way three men, one 
to empty the milk into the vats, one to weigh, 
Sample and record, and one to wash and steam 
the cans, are able to handle the milk rapidly. I 
was particularly interested in noting the cleanly 
condition of everything pertaining to all the 


vats, each scales. 


man 


re- 





ufacture of casein, NOW much used as a sizing 

for paper. l*'armers take away quite a quantity 

of the skim milk to feed to calves and pigs. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND ORGANIZATION. 

The capital stock of the company is $15,000 
divided into shares of $100 each. , There are 
from 130 to 150 stockholders, the greater num- 
ber of them holding only one share each. A 
few hold a half share each, and I think no one 
holds over five shares. At any rate, no one ix 
dividual can have to exceed five votes, no mat- 
ter how many shares he may hold. There can 
be no monopoly here, it is purely democratic in 
principle. The company is regularly 
porated, elects its board of directors which in 
turn elects the necessary officers as president, 
treasurer, manager, ete. The same manager 


incor- 


and the same foreman have been retained from 
the start. each year adding new and valuable 
experience, enabling them to do better for the 


The manager is E. R. Hark- 
A large number of co-operative concerns have been 
The country around Delhi, 


e base of the machine, 
as the steam strikes 
the turbine on the 
arbor of the sep- 
arator. Sanitary 
pumps handle the 
milk and cream. 
Sanitary, in this con- 
nection, means that 
the pumps can easily 
be taken apart and 
thoroughly washed 
and steamed, as they 
are, after each day's 
use. 

It was with inter- 
est that I noted the 
extreme care exer- 
cised in weighing. 
that each patron be 
given exact weight 
good and generous. 
The foreman told me 
that it was several 
months before he al- 
lowed any other man 
to do the weighing. 
Now he has men to 
whom he intrusts all 
departments of the 
work, at least at 
times, except testing 
with tht Babcock 
machine. This he considers of such impor- 
tance, and of such difficulty that he never al- 
lows another to do it for him. 








living springs of 


IMPROVEMENTS AND RETURNS. 

Some improvements have been made in the 
creamery and its equipment, and to pay the 
cost, a small reserve is made each month; there 
is also a sinking fund provided for the purpose 
of paying any repairs that may, in the future. 
be required. Everything seems to be conducted 
upon sound business principles. As for results 
the following figures tell the story. For 21 
months ending December 31. 1902, there has 
been a net gain of $29,088.95 over the amount 
the Bordens would have paid. if we include in 
this between $6000 and $7000 that has been put 
toward permanent improvements. or $22,333.32 
not including these investments. During 1902 
the gain amounted to $18,491.34, not including 
any additional investment. A gain was made 
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every month during 1902 except January, when 
@ loss of 35 cents was sustained, as compared 
with the Borden price. 
The ereatest gain was when the 
Bordens was 


in July, 
amount of the excess over 
$4938.04 and the highest rate of gain was ii 
December when it amounted to a little over 35 
cents per 100 pounds. The Bordens paid $1.65 
per 100 for December milk, and the Delhi co- 
operative paid a trifle over $2. The price paid 
for butter fat has varied from 21.25 cents per 
pound in June to near 35 cents in December. 
There can be little doubt but such successes as 
these have had much to do in influencing the 
Bordens to advance their price for the summer 
of 1908, and to introduce into their schedule the 
bonus for milk testing high in butter fat. 
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Shallow Cultivation May Be Overdone. 


PROF A. M. TEN EYCK, KANSAS, 


The practice of shallow cultivation may be 
carried too far. The depth of the soil mulch 


has much to do with the water conserved in the 


soil. Prof King found that a mellow soil mulch 
1 inch deep did not keep as much water in 


the soil as a mulch 2 inches deep, and a mulch 
2 inches deep conserved less moisture than a 
mulch 3 inches deep. 

The principle of conserving soil moisture by 
cultivation is to produce a muleh of loose, mel- 
low soil which breaks the rise of capillary water 
to the surface. The loose soil acts as a blan- 
ket not only to keep the water in but to keep 
the dry, hot air out, or from coming in contact 
with the moist soil, thus preventing evapora- 
tion and retaining the moisture in the firm 
soil beneath the blanket of mellow soil. A 
thick blanket should be more effective than a 
thin blanket. However, very deep cultivation 
may cause a waste of moisture in the surface 
soil, because the loosened part dries out, and 
the roots, also, would have less feeding ground 
in the richest part of the soil. 

The first cultivation of corn, potatoes or any 
other crop should be shallow rather than deep, 
as is often recommended, and the later cultiva- 
tion should be deeper. A thin mulch will retain 
the moisture during the moist, cool weather of 
spring, but later in the season when the hot, 
dry days of July and August come, a deep mulch 
is necessary in order to keep the soil from 
drying out. 

Shallow cultivation early in the season is also 
favorable to the quick warming of the soil. 
loose soil is not a good heat conductor and 
more heat can reach the firm soil through a 
thin mulch than through a thick one. The 
weeds are also killed by early shallow cultiva- 
tion better than by deep cultivation. 

Cultivation experiments with corn conducted 
at the North Dakota station and also at the 
Illinois station have given results favoring the 
shallow cultivation, early, followed by deeper 
cultivation, as opposed to deep cultivation, early, 
followed by shallow cultivation. We cannot 
control the rainfall, but we can, when we have 
learned what they are, practice such systems 
of cultivation and rotation of crops as wiil con- 
serve sufficient moisture in the soil to produce 
profitable crops in very dry seasons. 


- 

Purity of Clover Seeds—In tests made at the 
Pennsylvania experiment station, with a num- 
ber of farm seeds, it was found that as a rule 
clover seeds were quite free from impurities. 
Out of 33 samples, only three fell below the 
standard of purity and five below the standard 
of germination. The crimson clover was espe- 
cially clean. Of the 33 samples of timothy seed 


only three were thrown out because of impurt- 
ties, but quite a number showed low germinat- 


ing power. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


New Experiences with Beans. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 


A vegetable or cereal cannot be reproduced 
without putting within easy reach of the plant 
the eiemientis of reproduction usually known as 
plant food. The next step of importance is, to 
have the soil in such a condition that the food 
ean be obtained with the least possible effort. 
Plant growth is the first requisite to reproduc- 
tion, and the results are almost invariably pro- 
portionate to the plant’s vigor and_ size. 
Strength comes from the united energies of the 
leaf and root working in harmony together. In- 
jury to one renders the work of the other use- 
less. It is, therefore, highly important that cul- 
tivation should be so practiced that no percep- 
tible injury could be done to either. 

From our observation and experience in farm 
and garden work, we are fully convinced that a 
profitable crop of beans cannot be secured until 
their habits and manner of growth are fully 
understood, even to the most minute detail. 
When understood, their necessities must be pro- 
vided for. The mechanic cannot construct with- 
out first having the materials to ve used in the 
structure. Precisely the same with the bean, 
or any other plant. Some months ago, in com- 
pany with a number of gentlemen engaged in 
the bean industry, we had a somewhat heated 
controversy as to what the product of a given 
quantity should be, when all the conditions of 
growth were favorable. 

We were told a tenfold yield was above the 
average, and that a greater yield was rarely 
obtained. To the writer this seemed strange, 
having been accustomed to getting in our gar- 
den fully 20 times that amount, or 200-fold. We 
asked one merchant how many beans he would 
probably sell if the growers could only get two 
pods from a plant, which would be tenfold of 
the ordinary kinds of snap or string beans. He 
replied he had never taken that view of the 
case, but that I was absolutely correct. 

Why, then, is it that the growers do not get 
a larger yield when the garden gives so much 
better results? There are three reasons: 
First, the condition of the soil, both as to tilth 
and plant food, was not up to the plant's re- 
quirements; second, sadly too much seed used, 
and third, improper cultivation. To test my 
theories I made three trials, each in a different 
locality, but all in the same manner as to prep- 
aration of soil, quantity of seed used and meth- 
od of cultivation. The ground was made as fine 
as it was possible to make it with a plow, spade 
and harrow. No 1 and 3 were garden plats, 
worked with spade and rake. The second was 
field culture, worked with plow and harrow. 


ARRANGEMENT AND PLANTING OF PLOTB. 


No 1 plat was what might truth 
called a very poor soil; light sand, mixed with 
coarser sand thrown out from a cellar, but 
made fairly rich with stable manure, and later 
with two applications of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre, each application. 
The second was a light turfy loam, in fairly 
good condition, no better than for ordinary 
farm crops. The same fertilizers were used, 
and in about the same proportions as on plat 
1, but worked with plow and harrow. The 
third planting was made on a very light sandy 
soil, low ground, not more than 4 feet from 
water, but never what might be called wet, as 
the natural urainage prevented water standing. 
This was made as rich a8 was considered profit- 
able with well rotted stable manure and high 
grade commercial fertilizers in equal quantities; 
it is safe to say at the rate of $60 per acre. 

In each case the beans were planted singly 2 
feet apart each way, considered the proper dis- 
tance for each, except Dreer’s Dwarf Limas. 
These latter should be planted 3 feet each way, 


be in 


as they will completely cover the ground at 
that distance. At 2 feet the other varieties 
in a short time, at least before the pods were 
set, touched each other on every side. In each 
case all the cultivation was with a hoe 
and fine rake, at no time more than an inch in 
depth. The ground was worked frequently, al- 
ways soon after a shower so that the 
was fine and loose. This prevented 
tion but by far the greater benefit cam« 
not disturbing the roots, which we consider the 
secret of success. 


done 


surface 
evapora- 


from 


It is impossible for any plant to thrive when 
the cultivator frequently goes through the rows 
and deep enough to cut off the feeding roots 


at each operation. If beans are planted in drills 


3 feet apart, the roots, if undisturbed. will 
cross each other between the rows, by the time 
the first flowers appear; when these are dis- 
turbed the work of reproduction ceases, with 
the usual six te 12-fol4 crop the result. 
This answers the first and third queries as to 
cause of small crops. 

The use of too much seed is a common and 


prominent cause of many failures. The bean is 


a gross feeder and when the ordinary amousit, 


14% bushels per acre is used, the plant con- 
sumes it all before the pods are set, there is 
little or no food left for seed. On the other 
hand, if all the plants matured they would so 


completely cover the ground that mildew would 
in most cases destroy the crop. All plants re- 
quire a free circulation of air which is charged 
with plant food, and cannot without 
When the leaves overlap each 
surplus of water which cannot pass off by eva} 
oration and very often disease is the result 

When planted in drills 3 feet apart the 
are injured by the sun’s rays. In many 
they are fairly- baked as they cannot shade 
ground so great a distance; while on the other 
hand they would do it if only 2 feré 
J.arge spaces between rows of any 
where the exposed soil gets the full force of the 
sun is injurious to the crop; and doubly so with 
beans whose roots are tender and mor‘ 
injured by hot and hard packed earth and care- 
less cultivation. 

The products of trial tests at end of 


Zrow 


other there is 


roots 
Cases 
the 
apart. 
vegetables, 


easily 


season 


resulted as follows: Yellow Six Weeks, plat 
148-fold; 2, 75-fold and 3, 168-fold. Early Mo- 
hawk, plat 1, 239-fold; 2, 181-fold and 3, 241- 


fold. Refugee, plat 1, 168-fold; 2, 90-fold and 
3, 290-fold. Horticultural, plat 1, 118-fold; 2, 
&6-fold and 3, 210-fold. B Wax, plat 1, 135-fold; 
2, 84-fold and 3, 161-fold. Flageolet, plat 1, 135- 
fold; 2, 121-fold and 3, 180-fold. 
Lima, plat 1, 240-fold; 2 211-fold and 3, 362- 
fold. 

This tends to show that the theory that beans 


Dreer’s Dwarf 


thrive best when grown on heavy soil is an 
error, aS we have ever considered ii In our 
trials the best soil, naturally. gave the poorest 


It shows further that it is not so much 
the 
and 
the 


results. 
the character of the soil that is essential to 
production of a large crop as its condition 
the method of cultivation. On plat 
plants were much larger than on either of the 
others and it contained a much larger amount 
of plant food. Plat No 1 was quite as poor as 


3, and did not have nearly the amount of fer- 
tilizer, but gave very nearly as good results, 
while 2, which gave the poorest results. was 


considered by far the best land, but was defi- 
cient in plant food, having about the same as 
for a crop of corn. 

The experiment has proven to my Satisfaction 
that the ordinary method of cultivation is all 
wrong; that for the best results, the soil should 
have greater tilth before planting; that a culti- 
vator should never be used after the 
sown, except in rare cases, and that three quarts 
of seed is amply sufficient per acre. The writer 
is convinced, from the habit of the plants en 


seed is 








plat 2, that for heavy soil the plants should 
stand 114 feet apart each way. This would al- 
low a hand cultivator to go very shallow, be- 
tween the plants each way, two or three times, 
while later, the hoe or fine rake should be the 
only implements used in cultivation. 

In 1899 the writer planted several acres of 
Early Valentine beans, with instructions to get 
as much as possible from ten bushels stock seed 
sent. The result was 393 bushels. Not a farm- 
er was willing to plant as we desired and cul- 
tivate by hand, each using 12 quarts per acre, 
The land used should have produced at least 
1000 bushels, with but little more fertilizer, and 
possibly at an additional expense of $10 per acre 
for labor. 

-— . 


Little Known Destructive Apple Pest. 


Many apple orchards in western New York 
were overrun the spring ef 1900 with a small 
active caterpillar which usually protected itself 
on the leaves under a netting of silk. It not only 
fed upon the leaves but would eat out cavities 
and burrow into the small forming fruit. Can 
you tell us what it was and whether or not 
we can expect it again this spring?—|Anx- 
ious Fruit Grower. 

There can be no question but that the insect 
described above was that peculiar creature com 
monly called the Palmer worm. It is a very 
destructive pest and has caused considerable 
mischief, particularly in the great apple or- 


eggs from which the caterpillar appears about 
June 1. These worms shelter themselves when 
on the leaves by drawing the edge of the leaf 
overzand upward, fastening it by a silken thread. 
Often several leaves are drawn together in 
which the creature lives. The amount of in- 
jury this creature does is remarkable. In some 
instances it will eat all of the leaves as far as it 
is feeding, while in other cases it will consume 
only the pulpy part, leaving nothing but the 
large veins and ribs of the leaf. “When full 
grown the worms are only about half an inch 
long. They are slender and vary some in color 
from flesh to sulphur yellow, tinged with green. 
The worms transform on the leaves usually in 
one of the retreats. They remain in the pupa 
stage eight to ten days. The adults usually ap- 
pear about the first ten days in July. They are 
small active moths and fly at night, hiding dur- 
ing the day. This sudden appearance and 
equally mysterious disappearance makes this a 
hard creature to combat. 

The most effective remedy, however, is 
a thorough spraying with arsenical compounds. 
This can be used in connection with bordeaux. 
In 1900 it was noticed in western New York 
that orchards thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux 
in which the poisons were used were prac- 
tically free from the disease, while others not 
so treated were badly infested and seriously 
injured. 
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THE PALMER WORM AT WORK ON YOUNG APPLES 


One of the most serious and destructive pests noticed in the orchards of western New York 
in 1900 was a peculiar little caterpillar popularly known as the Palmer worm shown above. 
This picture is reproduced from a photograph taken by Prof V. H. Lowe of the state experi- 
ment station at Geneva and shows the characteristics, manner and feeding habits of this 
creature. Inasmuch as the insect does not appear regularly every season, apple growers 
should be on their guard and keep an eve open for it early in June, 


chards of western New York. This insect has a 
peculiar history, - appearing certain years in 
great numbers and then practically disappear- 
ing for a long period. When attacking fruit 
trees the caterpillars feed upon both leaves and 
fruit. The leaves are skeletonized, while the 
fruit is gnawed, as shown in the illustration, 
reproduced herewith by courtesy of the state 
experiment -station at Geneva. The injury to 
the fruit is well shown in the picture. A shal- 
low area is eaten out ‘on one side with one or 
more holes leading to the center of the fruit. 
The caterpillar usually selects those fruits that 
touch each other. In such cases both fruits are 
usually damaged. The result of such injury 
prevents development and causes the subsequent 
dropping of the apple. 

One of these worms is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. The life history is not well 
understood, but it is supposed that the parent 
moth appears early in the spring, deposits its 


Willow Trees in Low Places. 
ISAAC YOUNG, 10WA. 


I would advise farmers to set out one to five 
acres of gray willows in the low places on their 
farms, and especially along the creeks. In a 
few years the poles will furnish wood for fuel. 
These poles also make an excellent slip gate 
to use in place of the wire gates that are now 
in use on so many farms. They make a 
stronger gate than boards. I have made and 
used quite a number of them, some long enough 
when opened to drive the harvester from one 
field to another. T have driven a 3-inch stake 
4 feet long down 20 inches in the ground and 
in three years it was large enough to put up a 
three-wire fence, using corner posts firmly set 
and braced. 

When the trees grow to 5 feet in hight, trim 
off the shoots on the trunk (the long ones will 
be good to set), trim the top branches in the 
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shape of a cone and keep them trimmed and you 
have a living post. It would improve many 
farms to keep the low lands in willows, they 
being self-sustaining in wood produced. You 
can use small twigs by taking an iron rod and 
shoving it in the ground 12 to 18 inches and 
then pushing the twig down. Pieces from 2 
to 4 inches can be driven same as a post. Set 
them about 12 inches apart, in rows 3 feet apart. 
ee ae 
Artificial Propagation of Bermuda Grass. 


J. S NEWMAN, S C EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Bermuda is propagated most successfully by 
planting pieces of the sod. In the fall while 
breaking the land with a turning plow, drop 
pieces of the sod in every third furrow behind 
the plow and cover with the next plow slice. 
Sow rye on the land as left by the plow and 
harrow or drag it smooth, covering the rye 
seed. In spring turn cattle on to pasture the 
rye and aid the Bermuda by removing shade 
and firming the soil upon the Bermuda roots. 
Neither horses, sheep nor hogs should be allowed 
upon young Bermuda pastures. These animals 
will interfere with the spreading of the Ber- 
muda by biting off the over-ground stems. 

For spring planting, prepare the land by 
plowing and harrowing as for corn. Open fur- 
rows 2 feet apart, and in these drop pieces 
of sod every 2 feet. Cover with a light 
furrow and roll down smooth. This should be 
done late in March or in April. It may be 
planted in this way at any time during the 
summer and early fall by covering the pieces 
of sod deeply. 

If seed is used, the land should be thor- 
oughly prepared as for other grass seed, hav- 
ing the surface thoroughly pulverized. Draw 
a smoothing harrow over the surface, leaving 
the whole surface corrugated with small fur- 
rows. Sow the seed, after danger of late 
spring frost is over, at the rate of five pounds 
of seed to the acre and brush in very lightly 
or better, press in with a heavy roller. 

xicisiae ee aera 
Sowing Clover Seed. 


A. A. BERRY, 








The quantity of the seed depends upon the 
condition of land. Where clover is raised and 
soil inoculated with clover bacteria, much less 
seed will be required and the stand is more 
easily obtained. Eight to 15 pounds an acre of 
either straight clover, or clover and timothy 
or standard kinds of grasses. When clover and 
grass catch easily, use a nurse crop. Sow 
on fall wheat as soon as the soil is in condi- 
tion in the spring, and follow with harrow 
having the teeth slanting. Do not be afraid of 
tearing out and damaging the wheat. It will 
do it good. 

If a spring nurse crop is used, sow early 
spring wheat Champion oats, beardless barley 
or speltz. They are all early and are off the 
ground in time to give the young clover a 
start. Sow with grain and cultivate twice when 
that is the best way of putting in small grain. 
The clover seed should be in the ground not 
on top. The plant will stand both drouth and 
severe winters better from seed that is-in the 
ground the proper distance. Alfalfa is best to 
sow on finely prepared. seedbed, the last of 
April, without nurse crop. I believe very 
strongly in mixed grasses for both hay and 
pasture. All the different grasses will afford 
much more pasture and longer pasture than if 
just one kind is used. 





Preventing Onion Smut—Formalin at the 
rate of one pound to 25 to 30 gallons of water is 
very effective in treating onion seed to prevent 
smut. As soon as the solution has been applied 
the seed should be covered with earth. 
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Convenience in the Raspberry Row. 


J, M. SHULL, OHIO. 
Sometimes 2 single wire is strung 
along the row of raspberries and the 
individual bushes 
are tied to this. A 
‘better plan is to 
use two wires. First 
it is essential that 
the row be straight; 
then as it is to last 
for a number of 
years, do not stint 
in the matter of 
end posts. We have 
used driven pests with braces, but find 
them inadequate as they quickly freeze 
up or pull out of the ground. We are 
now using 7-foot half-round cedar fence 
posts sawed in half. These are set 2 
feet deep in the ground and are trans- 
verse to the row. No braces are used. 
Fastening near the top of the post at 
one end pass a No 12 or 16 wire down 
one side of the row. Unless the row 
s several hundred feet long the wire 
may be drawn sufficiently tight by 
iiand. Let it pass once around the end 
post and down the other side to the 
starting place. In the row, at intervals 
of 24 to 30 feet, drive stakes to stand 
18 inches above the ground. In the tops 
of these drive a nail, leaving the head 
projecting half an inch. Gather up 
the wires so as to include all the canes 
and cross them at each stake as shown 
in illustration. This will hold up most 
of the canes, but midway between the 
stakes the wires will spread. This is 
prevented by connecting the wires one 
or more times between successive 
stakes with a wire link as shown in the 
figure. 

To make these links rapidly, take the 
same size wire used in the rows and 
puss it over a sharp angle of iron, as 
the edge of an anvil, strike with a 
hammer, cutting it in 6-inch lengths. 
With pliers turn each end toward the 








ROSSING WIRES. 
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other, but not far enough to meet. 
These are easily applied or removed. 
The number required will depend upon 
the tightness of the wires. A row treat- 
ed in this way bears its fruit up out of 
the reach of sand and high enough 
to be of comfortable picking, still its 
value would be but half shown if I 
should not briefly describe how the 
vines are treated later, 

Immediately after the fruit has been 
harvested, the old canes: are cut at 
the base by a long-handled pruning or 
hedge shears. This is done with the 
Wires still in place and leaves the op- 
erator perfect freedom to reach the 
cunes and to see what he is doing. Then 
the wire links are removed and the 
wires unerossed from the tops of the 
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WIRING ~RRIES. 

stakes, after which the wire on the 
side where you wish the brush to lie is 
drawn aside, dragging most of the dead 
wood with it and the rest may be quick- 
ly removed with fork or a mittened 
hand. 

NS 


Cowpeas After Clover Rotation. 


rROE IT. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIV. 


Will it be policy to plow a elover 
sod after hay has been cut the last 
of June and plant sey beans er cow- 
peas? Soil is sindy gravel.—{[R. W. 
Stalker, Wayne County, N Y. 

Yes, it should be entirely practicable 
to plow clover sod and sow it to cow- 


STAPLE CROPS 


peas. They are preferable to soy beans 
since the seeds are less expensive, and 
if you do not care to use the cowpeas 
as a@ green manure crop, they will be of 
considerable value to feed in the barn 
or to make into hay if the weather is 
bright and dry enough to make it 
practicable to cure them. If sowed for 
green manuring we would recommend 
sowing some rape seed, say two quarts 
per acre, at the time the peas are 
sowed. If you are in a hurry to bring 
the land up to its highest productivity, 
plow the peas and rape under, the last 
of September, and sow rye and winter 
vetch, although the seeds of the latter 
are rather expensive. However, if they 
are even sowed thinly you will have a 
goodly amount of nitrogenous material 
and rye to plow under by the begin- 
ning of May, 1994. 
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Corn Exhibit at World’s Fair. 


The authorities of the St Louis 
world’s fair have organized a series of 
concentrated or universal exhibits, un- 
der the designation of special exhibits, 
and to be participated in by all of the 
states or dependencies of the United 
States, wherein are grown to any con- 
siderable extent any of the following 
crops: Corn, tobacco, cotton, sugur and 
the straw-growing cereals, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley and rice. 

All that pertains to corn, its culti- 
vation and the tools and appliances 
used in its production, its selection and 
breeding, its manufacture into starch 
and other commercial products and the 
by-products resulting from such man- 
ufacture, varieties and types of corn 
grown in every state in the union and 
elsewhere, are all to be assembled and 
exhibited in such manner that the good 
points of each may be easily determined 
by the interested visitor. 

The whole exterior of the corn build- 
ing is expected to be treated exclusive- 


ly in corn, the husk, stalk, ear, cob 
and grain all contributing to produce 
the most striking effects. In this con- 
nection there is promise of an excit- 
ing friendly rivalry between some of 
the states as to which shall present 
the most acceptable design for the su- 
perstructure. When the design is 
adopted, then all who have represen- 
tation in the exhibit will be expected 
to contribute not only material, but 
bear a proper proportion of the expens 
of the finished installation. 

Exhibits proper en floor and wabs, 
will be duly labeled, giving to eax 
state, county and grower the credi 
which is due, while the ornamental si 
perstructure will partake more of tl 
nature of a composite, in the splendo 
of which all may with commendable 
pride, claim part. To produce the bes 
results it will at once become apparen 
that one artist must guide, hence plans 
covering these fe:tures are invited by 
Frederick W. Taylor, chief of the de- 
partment of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, who desires that every plan shall 
be fully considered before any one is 
adopted. These special or universal 
exhibits are not intended to replace 
the state collections in these subjects, 
but are to be auxiliary to them, in- 
dexes pointing to the amplified detail as 
shown by the state in its general dis- 


play. 
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Waxed Cloth for Grafting—For tl 
past few years I hive used with good 
success waxed cloth in grafting. [| te 
up strips of old cotton cloth % inch 
wide, dip them in the melted wax, and 
wind in a ball. After putting a litt! 
Wax on the end of the sawed limbs af- 
ter setting the scions, also on the sides 
over the crack, I wind 
of this waxed cloth over the end and 
around the sawed limb, The cloth keep 
the wax from melting if the sun is ho 
and holds it in place is. W. Owe 
(‘aledonia County, Vt 


short strip 





Binder Twine May Cost More. 


The present excellent prospects of a 
liberal crop of small grains make the 
cost of binder twine a matter of unu- 
sual importance to farmers in the Ohio 
valley, in Canada, and wherever the 
cereals are a factor. The mar- 
ket for raw fibers has been some- 
what unsettled during the past 
winter and up to the present time, 
vith indications here and there of 
early advances in the price of the fin- 
ished product. Manufacturers are 
not inclined to put themselves on record 
as anticipating higher prices between 
now and July 1, yet the general belief, 
both in the west and on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as brought out by investiga- 
tion just made bx American Agricultur- 
ist, is toward continued firmmess, at 
least. 

This is largely due to the erratic con- 
ditions in the fiber market and the 
lack of any substantial surplus of eith- 
er manila or sisal, the leading kinds 
used in the manufacture of binder 
twine. 

Leading manufacturers inform us 
that probably 70% of the binder twine 
used this coming season in this coun- 
try and Canada will be made of sisal, 
20% of manila and 10% of all other 
fibers. The total consumption is about 
100,000 tons. The prices of fiber have 
been so high that manufacturers 
of twine seem to have been averse to 
accumulating abnormally large stecks 
of binder twine, even with good grain 
crop prospects, as they run the risk 
of having to undergo heavy loss should 
the crops after all prove a_ failure, 
something always possible, even with 

brilliant start. 

In the accompanying table, showing 
prices of finished binder twine, it will 
be noted that the quotations fixed for 
April 1, 1903, were considerably lower 
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than July 1 of last year. On the other 
hand, there was an advance from April 
1 of last year to July 1, about the be- 
ginning of the hurvest season, of fully 
1 cent per pound in carload lots. The 
twine prices quoted are for full car 
lots, free on board, Chicago, or points 
taking a like rate of freight; in lots 
less than one carload about 4 cent per 
pound should be added. In the east 
prices are much the same as here 
queted. It will be well for farm- 
ers needing twine fer coming sea- 
son’s use to avail themselves of the 
information here given, and buy where 
and when most advuntageous. 


BINDER TWINE PRICES WITH COMPARISONS. 
[Carload lots, f o b, Chicago.) 


~Price per pound-, 
Apr 


Feet Apr duly Pp. 
GRADES tolb 1,°03 = =1,°02 1,'02 
Standard or sisal ..500 10% 11% 10% 
Standard manila ....550 il 13 12 
Manila ..............600 11% 14% 138% 
Pure manila ........650 123% 1534 14% 


Among importers of raw fiber the 
undertone this spring is very firm. In 
the accompanying table of prices, the 
two kinds of nxinila named are of the 
higher grades and largely used by 
manufacturers. Should the price of 
sisal continue high, a big demand is 


anticipated for soft fiber twine. Fiber 
prices quoted are for large quantities 
at the Atlantic seaboard. Jute 


has advanced slightly in the past 


few months, and is firm in_ tone. 
Owing to the serious drouth in 
portions of the Philippine islands, 


this spring, some fears have been ex- 
pressed that the output of manila will 
be greatly decreased. Should the 
monsoon season now due bring expect- 
ed rains, this will relieve the situation. 

Canada has 11 factories where binder 
twine is made, and these are this spring 
asking the Canadian government. to 
place a duty upon the finished product 
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carried into the dominion. They claim 
that since the control of the Philip- 
pines passed into the hands of the 
United States, manufacturers on this 
side of the line are able to get their 
fiber % of a cent per pound less than 
their Canadian competitors. During 
1902 Canada imported binder twine to 
the value of $1,753,000, nearly all of it 
from the United States. 
RAW FIBER AT SEABOARD. 
[Cents per pound in large lots.] 
Apr 1 Jan 1 May 1 
"03 03 02 

Manila, fair 9 @ 9% 8% 105g@10% 
Ma’la, go’d 10 @10% 94@10% 11 @11% 
a 8 @ 8% 7% 10% 
Wee xnccccs 34@4 34@ 4 3 @ 3% 

The accompanying table shows the 
imports into the United States of fibers 
used in the manufacture of binder 
twine. It will be noted that imports 
of sisal and jute up to January 31, the 
latest figures available, were at a small- 
er rate per month than the whole of 
last year. 


IMPORTS OF MANILA, SISAL, ETC. 
[In round thousands of tons.] 


Year 7 Manila~. ——Sisal—. -—Jute 

ended Value Value Value 
June 30 Tons perton Tons perton Tons per ton 
1902-3 ..... #36 $198.15 44 *52 $36.61 
1901-2 ..... 56 «186.89 «90 129 34.48 
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1900-1 ..... 44 162.68 
1899-00 .... 43 168.27 77 
1898-9 ..... 53 6.76 72 
*Seven months ended January 

In view of the big demand for sisal, 
there is some interest in the fact that 
a plant similar to this grows freely 
in Florida and some other’ southern 
states. 





Healthy Exports of Breadstuffs— 
During the nine months of the crop 
year the total foreign movement of 
grain and .flour slightly exceeded in 
value that of a year ago. Shipments of 
wheat are considerably smaller, as 
shown in subjoined official figures, but 


corn exports are resuming normal pro- 
portions. 

FOREIGN MOVEMENT ©F GRAIN AND FLOUR, 

Nine months ende 

Mare Mareh 31 

1903 
Wheat, bu... 4,802,892 § 
Total value... $4,000.59) $71 
Av value..... S35. 76.2¢ 
Wht fir, bbls 1,469,485 14,626,801 
Total value.. $5,727,264 $54,809,29: 












(‘orn, bu..... 15,597,685 343,009 
Total value.. $8,105,2%4 3,808 
Av value..... 52.6¢ 3c 
Corn ml, bbls 39,408 237,112 





Total value.. $119,582 $754,348 

J Se ae 194,237 4,076, 647 

Total value.. $81,161 $1,62 () 
Oatmeal, Ibs. 5,522,912 59,953,328 

Total value.. $160,535 $1,618,780 

OG, Wlss0s ° 95,443 3,777,230 p 
Total value.. $57,689 $2,185,628 $864.99 
Barley, bu... 135,127 7,921,951 7,601,4 


Total value.. $88,275 $4,368,088 $3,410.42 


Ttl brdstuffs.$18,340,281 $165,004,937 $164,718, 235 


Slightly Moisten commercial ferti- 
lizers before sowing them on a windy 
day. This will prevent no ineconsid- 
erable loss, as the finer particles of 
available plant food may be frequently 
blown long distances. This is a prac- 
tical point of great in:portance, 


Selling Young Chicks—It is quite 
common here for people toe buy the 
newly hatched chicks, rather than 
bother to set the eggs for themselves, 
and they readily give $1 for each hen 
with 15 echicks.—[Lerna Fisher, Mis- 
souri. 


Goat Meat for Market—The latest in 
packing house schemes is the estab- 
lishment of an Angora goat packing 
house in Kansas City. The proposition 
has not yet gone beyond the prelimi- 
naries, 


Composite Cream Tests should not 
exceed ten days in hot weather. Dur- 
ing other seasons of the year semi- 
monthly periods will be satisfactory. 


















Raising White Wyandots by Thousands. 





The Norton poultry farm, compris- 
ing 30 acres, is located 55 miles north 
ef Chicago, in the midst of a great 
summer resort district. Here are bred 
White Wyandots of high quality. All 
stock is hatched by incubators early in 
he season; later in spring hens are 
used for raising young stock. The in- 


eubator capacity is 3000 eggs and there 


are two brooder houses 70 feet long, 
heated by a hot water system. Individ- 
yal brooders are used also in small 


houses for the chicks after leav- 


colony 
ing the brooder houses. 

Young chicks are not fed until 24 
hours old. Hard-boiled eggs are the 
first feed, and the second day pin oat- 
meal or rolled oats and stale bread 
mi yistened in milk are given. Millet 
seed is fed once a day, and cracked 
wheat after the third day. Chicks are 
fed every three hours the first week, 
and never give more than the chicks 





Care of Sitting Hens, 


ALVAN SMITH, ILLINOIS. 
Sitting hens are by no means to be 
disparaged, for it is to them that we 


are apt to consign the eggs which we 
esteem most valuable and from which 
we hope to produce our future prize 
winners. When great numbers of 
chicks are to be hatched, the incuba- 
tor is a necessity; but when we have 
a few eggs in which we take especial 
interest we give them to some reliable 
old hen. Many years ago, when the 
sitting hen was our only dependence, I 
devised a nest box which proved so 
satisfactory that I have never been 
able to improve it. This box is divided 
into three compartments, each intended 
to accommodate one hen. These com- 
partments are about 14 inches square 
on the bottom and the box is about 18 
inches high. The top is covered by a 
hinged lid. In front there is a sliding 
door, which may be removed. The box 





the Chicago poultry show in 1902. 
Was bred 
scribed on this page. 
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will eat up clean. Overfeeding is fatal 
oung chicks, according to this west- 
‘th experience. 


In the fall, when chicks are matured, 
nash is fed every morning. All kinds 
of vegetables such as cabbage, turnips 
ind small potatoes, are cooked in a 
steam cooker, then mixed with bran, 
Whole and ground oats, and beef meal. 


This is mixed at night boiling hot, and 


fed in the morning to all the stock. Cab- 
age or some green stuff is fed twice 
& Week when rye is not growing in the 


runs, are fed twice a 
and the hens lay 
taken to see that 
On this page is 
the prize-winning 
of the Norton 


Beet crackings 
k during winter, 
well. Great eare is 
Verything is clean. 
pictured one of 
Wyandot cockerels 
flocks, 


Wwe 
wee 















and raised by the Norton poultry farm of Illinois, 


FIRST PRIZE WHITE WYANDOT COCKEREL 


This bird, with many other prize win- 


which is 


is intended to confine the sitting hens 
to their nests and to exclude all others. 
Openings in the box for the admission 
wall or 


of air are turned toward the 
partition. 

A little while before hens naturally 
go to roost, the attendant comes quiet- 
ly to the box, iifts the lid, and taking 
the hen by a wing, gently lifts each 
one out, feeds them and allows them 
to get water. Closing the lid and re- 
moving the slide, he attends to other 


work for a time. Returning, he makes 
sure that each hen is on her nest, then 
closes the slide and everything is snug 


for the next 24 hours. It is best to 
take the hens off a little while before 
roosting time, as they then naturally 


go quickly back to their nests, the eggs 
are not chilled nor the attendant’s pa- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


tience tried by waiting upon their 
movements. It is well to dust the hens 
and nests a few times with some good 
insect powder. 

It is of great advantage to have both 
the lid at the top and the slide or door 
in front. It is inconvenient to pull the 
hen out through the front opening, be- 
sides in her resistance eggs are apt to 
be broken. If there is only an opening 
at the top, the hen when returning is 
liable to do damage when jumping 
down upon the nest. To have it ar- 
ranged so that the hens may come out 
at feeding time is not satisfactory, as 
some of them are apt to be slow in 
coming, thus delaying the attendant, 
and occasionally one will not come at 
all. This one getting hungry and 
thirsty before next feeding time, will 
struggle to get out of the box and her 
eggs will get chilled or broken. With 
a sufficient number of boxes 50 sitting 
hens can be cared for in 20 minutes, 





Apiary Notes. 


The Ladies’ Bees—Carniolans well 
deserve the above name, being the gen- 
tlest of all bees. They very rarely fly 
at persons or animals passing near 
their hives, nor do they follow’ the 
manipulator from hive to hive and tease 
him by buzzing about his eyes as do 
bees of other races and crosses of the 
latter. The least bit of smoke keeps 
Carniolans under perfect control.— 
{Frank Benton, Apiculturist, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Feeding Bees in Spring—Do not 
commence feeding bees for the purpose 
of stumulating them in brood rearing 
until settled warm weather has come. 
Feeding them too early often does a 
great deal more harm than good, be- 
cause the bees during a cold spell at- 
tempt to cover all the brood, with the 
result that they, as well as the brood, 
will perish.—[F. G. H. 


To Examine Bees in the spring, select 
a calm day when the thermometer is 
up to 70 or above in the shade, and 
after they have been bringing in water 
and natural pollen. The hives should 
be opened to ascertain the strength of 
the colony, and the hives contracted 
to a capacity 
the cluster if the 
the fall previous. 


>——————— 

Mending | Broken Eggs—lIf a sitting 
hen crushes in an egg, but does not ap- 
pear to have broken anything but the 
shell, I mend it in this way: Take a 
fresh egg and break it into a saucer 
(for use in cooking), being careful to 
get one about the size and shape of 
the one the hen has broken, Break it 
on the opposite side or end from what 
the other and break it away so it 
can be slipped over the broken place on 
the other egg. leaving as much of the 
shell around the broken place as I can 
and still have it fit down closely over 
the other one. Of course the broken egg 
must be kept warm while it is being 
mended. The shell, of course, will stick 
on the other egg if it is a freshly 
broken one. When it is time for the 
chicks to hatch, I watch this egg rather 


same was not done 





is, 


close and if the shell covers the large 
end, where the chick’s head usually 
is, I pick away some of this outside 


shell and help the chick in any way it 
seems necessary, as it would not have 
strength to pick its way through two 
shells. With a little help, it hatches out 
nicely as any of them.—{Josephine 
Davis, Tolland County, Ct. 


Best Floor for Poultry House—We 
find the board -floor much - 
clean than the dirt. 
work of keeping the dirt clean, the 
fowls will scratch and roll until they 
make large holes, and these are worse 
to clean than the level ground. Besides, 
I think the ground becomes filthy with 
all the poe the cleaning, and soil should 
be removed to put the house in proper 
condition again. While with the board 
floor, if necessary, the boards can be 
scrubbed in warm days when they can 
be quickly dried, for it would not do 
to keep them wet long.—[{Lerna Fisher, 
Calloway County, Mo, 


as 


M. 
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THE BREAK DOWN 


is usually in the wheel. They receive the strain and 
wear. They dry Bey” spokes and feloes rot, tires 
come loose. Get the service out of wheels you do 
out of gears by using 


Electric Metal Wheels, 


You have a wagon for a life 
time. Electrics are the staunch- 
est, tightest, easiest running 
wheels made. Straight or stag- 
gered oval steel spokes, cast in 

in tire. Broad 
















, fitany wagon, 
Write for free illustrated cata- 
ogue on Electric Wheels and 


Wagons. 
us. J 




















ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86, Quincy, 

7 2-2 FF 2 .Y.2 

WHY! WHY! WHY! 


Reasons why it pays to use 


UNIQUE BROODERS 


Our book tells you all about 
them, it’s free for the asking. 


UNIQUE BROODERS 


are made in four sizes. 100 
chick size $5.00. 


UNIQUE MANUFACTURING CO., 
CLINTON, N. J. 
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THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS - 8OSTON. 


Looks weil 


Lasts long 


n your town 








best suited to the size of | 


Hew Patent Automatic 


Poultry Catcher 


that catches ry, holds every time. 
Picks them off high perch, running at 
large, out of flock, Pithout climbing 

or disturbing balance of flock. Harm- 
lees to fowls. Easy to use. Very siin- 
Ter and only practical catcher known. 


invaluable to Poultry Handlers. 


cts. you would 

cohen part with it Roebion if you could not 

t another, NTS WANTED. 

gsnap. Write for circular and terms, 
JOHN S. ORR, 

Dept. 5, 


e « Augusta, o> 








wav ROOFING 


fis not like others—it fe better. It is Fire, Wind and 
Water-Proof, being a perfect roofinevery wa: one = 
the same time has the advantage of being low in ing 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs, Anybody can oe! ~§ 
Aknife and hammer are all the tools necessary. 

you money on either new or old . Samp’ weer me Ay tng 


THE A.P.SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 








THE SUCCESSFUL 


ma for uba ite rand ere reoder 

Don’t expend, glnmectes 

that you ean know sbout. 

incubator book, 156 pages. Books in fivo lam 
. Write for the one you want, 

Des Moines Snenbater Oo, 
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Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 














Hatch every fertiie egg. Simpl 
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hatcher. Money back if not posi- 


tively as represented. We nau freight. 
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Good Clip from American Merinos. 





A public shearing was held recently 
on the farm of the well-Known Ameri- 
can Merino breeder, David K. Bell of 
Monroe county, N Y. There were pres- 
ent Messrs Peter and George F. Martin 
ot the New York state American Me- 
rino sheep breeders’ association, John 
P, Ray, T. J. Wynn, L. H. Beecher and 
F. W. Clarke of the Standard American 
Merino sheep breeders association. A 
committee of both associations super- 
intended the shearing and weighing of 
the tleeces with the following results: 

AMERICAN 


MERINO FLEKCE RECORDS, 


Year's 
No. Age Fleece Staple Fiber Carcass Fleece Growth 
Ram 
199 5 354 214 2% 150 36% 37 10-16 
201 5 327 2% 3 131 30% 34 1-16 
231 3 327 25 3 14714 24 26% 
Ewe 
75 2 3d 2% 3 82 2614 27 1-16 
732 354 2% 2% 85% 25 25% 
712 354 2% 2% 167 21 21 10-16 
67 4 354 3 3% 129 21 21 10-16 
664 355 2% 25, 108% 18% 19 
615 354 2% 3% 118 23% 24 7-16 
60 5 353 21 2% 131 18% 18 14-16 
70 2 354 2%6 2% 81 18% 18 13-16 
69 6 35 21 2% 109 19% 19 13-16 
772 354 2% 2% #94 19%, 19 13-16 
679 320 2% 2% 98 18% 2013-16 
664 6 320 2 2% 117 16%, 19 2-16 
622 9 32 2% 2% 98 17% 1910-16 
This record includes Mr Bell’s flock, 
with the exception of five lambs. All 


ewes two years old or over raised lambs 
last vear and were bred this year. 
oad 


Promising Live Stock Section. 


PROF A, M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STATION, 


I have recently purchased 2000 acres 
of very rich mountain land, which has 
a deep, black soil and where the timber 
nas been deadened it is covered with 
grass which looks something like blue- 
grass. Cattle seem to do fairly well on 
it, but it does not fatten them like the 


bluegrass. This land is in Mitchell 
county, N ©, about 3000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea level. I would like to 


know if you think it would be possible 
to grow blue grass successfully; timo- 
thy grows very tall and resets itself 
for a great number of years. It is 
well adapted to Irish potatoes, and we 


think will grow onions. Would like to 
have the views of some of your cor- 
respondents abowt same. The soil is so 
loose that you have to set it in grass 
or small grain early in the season or 
it will blow away during the winter 
months; do you think grazing cattle 


would have a tendency to pack it? How 
would Kentucky bluegrass do on this 
Jand? I am especially interested in 
the experience of Frank M. Terry, of 
Maryland. I think the actual expe- 
rience of farmers valuable information. 
[A. D. Reynolds, Tennessee. 

There will be no trouble about getting 
bluegrass, orchard grass, redtop, 
meadow fescue, timothy and red and 
white clover to grow on the mountain 
land of which our correspondent speaks. 
Cc. H. Nimson of Mitchell county, N C, 
has made a.remarkable success of the 
sheep industry in that vicinity. He 
has furnished the writer the following 
statistics on the carrying capacity of 
mountain land when laid down to tame 
grass, and they are herewith presented 
because of their undoubted authentic- 
ity and their great value to anyone who 
contemplates purchasing land in the 
great Appalachian region of Tennessee 
and North Carolina: . 

“Pasture No 2, 34 acres, carried, live 
weight of cattle and sheep weighed in 
May, 1902, 446 pounds to the acre; No 
8, 14 acres, a pasture used continuously 
#ummer and winter for sheep, with cat- 
tle added in summer, carried, live 
weight, weighed in May 1, 1902, 298 
pounds to the acre; No 5, 22 acres, a di- 
vision also pastured summer and win- 
ter, with sheep and cattle added in 
summer, carried, weighed in May 1, 
1902, 230 pounds to the acre; No 13, 20 
acres, has carried an average of 327 
pounds live weight to the acre. weighed 
4n May 1, 1902: No 18, 26 acres, carried 
230 pounds to the acre, weighed in May 
4. 1902. We feel safe in estimating that 
our lands will carry on an average 275 
pounds to the acre of live’ stock, 
weighed in. and make an increase in 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


a season’s pasturage of 5144 months, 75 
to 80%." 

This country to-day offers greater in- 
ducements to those desiring to engage 
in the live stock industry than almost 
any other section of the United States, 
and it only because the virtues of 
this country are not known and appre- 
ciated that it is not fully occupied to- 
day. The grazing of cattle on this land 
would tend to pack it, of course, and if 
it is at all sloping it must be well pro- 
tected by hillside ditches and kept in 
a good sod or else it will wash away. I 
cannot venture an opinion as to how 
successfully onions will grow in that 
section, though he has seen most ex- 
cellent specimens of onions and pota- 
toes grown in truck patches, which 
leads him to feel that these crops can 
be cultivated successfully in the moun- 
tain region. 


When the Pigs Come. 


JAMISON, OHIO. 


is 


JOHN R. 


The exact time when the pigs are to 
be farrowed should be known, so that 
ample protection can be provided, and 
the sow given the right kind of treat- 
ment. After a sow selects a place for 
farrowing, it is poor practice to dis- 
turb her. Sometimes this must be done, 
but if so, she should be handled very 
carefully. It is much better to protect 
her in her chosen place than to try to 
move her. When a sow is in a nice, 
comfortable house a few days before 
she farrows, she is not apt to leave it to 
go to some out-of-the way place, un- 
less she has the run of a large field. 

Very frequently when the pigs come 
they need no attention whatever. At 
other times, nearly every pig in the lit- 
ter will need help to get its first meal. 
If the sow is in good condition when 
the pigs arrive, there will be an abun- 
dant flow of milk, which will supply 
them all the nourishment needed. Care 
should be taken not to give her full 
feed for a few days before farrowing 
and for several days after. This is apt 
to produce too large a supply of milk, 
and to give the pigs scours. If the 
sow’s udder becomes caked, it is very 
tender and sore to the touch and she 
is apt to injure the young pigs when 
they attempt to suckle. 

If the sow is not free from vermin 
when she farrows, the matter of cor- 
recting this should be attended to as 
soon as possible after the pigs are able 
to run about. When I find a spot back 
of the ear, on the point of the shoulder, 
well covered with small lice, I coat it 
with a little melted lard, rubbing the 
lard along the backbone. This will 
very shortly destroy the lice. I find it 
also advisable to put lard on her shoul- 
ders, under her hams and around the 
root of her tail. Lard is best when the 
pigs are young, it does not injure 
the skin of either the sow or pigs. 

For the best growth of the pigs the 
sow should come to her full milking 
capacity gradually, then the pigs will 
get a good share and receive their full 
feed without injury. It will take a week 
or ten days to get the sow on full feed. 
The number of pigs wili, of course, to a 
great extent govern the amount of feed 
she will consume, 


as 


—_— 


Brick Floor for Horse Stable—A 
very desirable floor may be made of 
brick set edgewise with the sharp cor- 
ners beveled away slightly. The floor 
should slope Wack very slightly. The 
brick should be laid in cement and a 
gutter provided at the rear. This floor 
is easily kept clean and if the bricks 
are comparatively soft no injury will 
result. 


Sheep-Killing Dog Case—An inter- 
esting suit has recently been decided in 
the Oneida county court of New York. 
Action was brought against a farmer 
for shooting a dog on premises adjoin- 
ing those owned by the defendant. The 
defense maintained that he was justi- 
fied in shooting the dog under a statute 
which provides that any person shall 


-_ 


kill any dog which he shall see chasing, 
i 





worrying or wounding any sheep. The 
trial justice charged the jury, as a 
matter of law, that the statute was not 
a defense, because the dog was not 
chasing sheep at the time he was shot. 
The appellate division, on appeal, de- 
cided that the charge was erroneous, 
and in rendering his decision, Justice 
Knapp said: “At common law a dog 
might be killed in defense of, or when 
necessary for the protection and pres- 
ervation of property. The statute goes 
further. 
a dog that wrongfully chases, worries 
or wounds sheep. If it does these 
things, it must be killed.” 





An Old Broom is useful in the stable 
to clean the thickest mud from the 
horses’ legs. Finish up with a coarse 
cloth or a handful of clean straw. 


Feed Brood Sows very little for the 
first week after farrowing; by that time 
the pigs will be able to use all the 
milk. 

-_-> —--- 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Ticks on Sheep—D. L. E., Pennsylva- 
nia, has some sheep that are infested 
with ticks. Mix four tablespoonfuls of 
creoline with one gallon of soft wa- 
ter, shake up and apply with a brush 
or mop. One application is usually suf- 
ficient to destroy ticks and will not in- 
jure the sheep. 


Milk—W. G., Maryland, wants to 
know if it is best to milk a cow up to 
the time she is going to have a calf 
or not. It is best to let the cow go 
dry for about six weeks before she 
comes in fresh, as they usually do bet- 
ter. If the udder should become dis- 
tended and hard it should be milked 





out a little once or twice a day to pre- | 


vent garget. 


Boils—J. A. S., New York, has cows | 


on their bags and 
This trouble is the 
result of a deranged condition of the 
skin of the udder and teats. Mix two 
ounces oxide of zine with four ounces 
vaseline, rub on a little twice a day, 
and continue it for several weeks. 


that have boils 
teats all the time. 





Hog Cholera—A. M., Pennsylvania, 
wants to know if the preventive for 
hog cholera published in farmers bul- 
letin No 24 is reliable. This prescrip- 
tion is good if not better than the 
majority of those in the market, e 

Garget—F. M. G., New York, wants 
the best and latest treatment for gar- 
get and milk fever. For garget give 
one and one-half pounds epsom salts 
and one ounce ginger dissolved in wa- 
ter and given at one dose. Also mix one 
ounce acetate of lead, two ounces tince 
ture of opium and one quart of wa- 
ter, bathe the udder several times a 
day with a little of it. For milk fever 
give two ounces sweet spirits of niter 
and one ounce uromatie spirits of am- 
monia at a dose in one pint of cold wa- 
ter every half-hour until five doses 
have been taken, then every hour until 
five more doses have been given. This 
quantity seems large, but it requires 
it to cure such cases. The cow usually 
gets all right in from eight to ten hours 
after the last dose has been taken. 





THE 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR, 


with Tubular bowl, is guaranteed to 
yield the farmer a 6% greater profit 





It provides for the killing of | 


on his investment than any other 
separator will yield, 


It gets more and (im; 


better cream. R 

It makes more and 
better butter. 

It takes less time 
and labor, 

Itturns more easily 
a? cleans more easi- 
y. 
It requires less oil 
and fewer repairs; 





all because itis so simple in construction and 
So perfectly made. Get free catalogue No. 100 
SHARPLES C0., Pp. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ill. West Chester, Pa, 
Ga You can have a Sharples before you pay for it. 
















Cure Them 


Lump Jaw in cattl 

Fistula and Po]! Evi. 
in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Knee- 
Sprung, can be read- 
ily cured by anybody, 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 
that you can do it, 
and guarantee you 
success in doing it, 
Two big booklets ex- 


LumpJaw 
Spavin 
Cruirb 








Sweeny 


‘NO HUMBUG. ::'3:5. 








plaining everything 
sent free. Write now. 
Fleming Bros. ,Chemiste, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, lil. 


Splint 









HAMPION 

C Milk Cooler—Aerator 

gives delicate fisvors in milk, butter and 

cheese. Removes all cow and stable odors 

and disease gerys and makes milk keep 

36 hours longer. Write for our free book 

let, “Mille and Ite Care." Full line o: 

Milk Dealer’s Supplies always on hand, 
Champion ML'k Cooier Co, 

9 Equires Btreet, Cortland, New York. 














isa device for cooling milk quickig 
just after itis taken from the cow 
They object is to expose every f° 
ticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
fit and driving out al! bad edeors 
cand gorme which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 


The Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this quicker and better than any other. 
Send for prices and free circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box M4. Cortland, N. ¥ 
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@wine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. swine 
from rooting. Makes 48 different ear marks. tracts 
Herns. Price $1.60. Send §) for trial. If itsuits, send bal- 
ance. Pat’d May 6,1902. Hog end Csif Holder only 76¢. 


FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 





, Ear Mar Punches, Tattes 
| rs Z Shears, Sh Marking Paint, 
Lamb Feeders, Lice Paint, Poultry Supplies, Vet Remedies, ete. 
Write for Catalog AP—F. 8. Burch & Co., 144 Illinois St., Chicage 


ream SEPARATORS 


Allabout them and other things for the 
dairy andicreamery. 4. H. REID, Philadelpbis. 






















































REPLENISH YOUR POCKETBOOK 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


The U.S. Gets More Cream than others, 
which means more money to the user; 
With the U.S. the calves and pigs thrive on 
the warm sweet skimmilk, 
which means still more money to the user; 
The U.S. 
which means more money still to the user. 
These and other points of superiority 
¥) described in our catalogues make 


Cy THE U.S. SEPARATOR THE MOST PROFITABLE 
V4 




















by purchasing a 


Wears Better and Longer, 


UY. 























Storing Brewers’ Grain for Feed. 
PROF C. B. LANE, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 





We get the total output of brewers’ 
grains from a small brewery. In the 
gummer, when we least need it, we get 
50 bushels weekly and in winter, when 
we can use more, we get but 25 bushels. 
Kindly inform me how we can put 
away and keep 25 bushels weekly from 
eur summer supply, so that we can 
feed heavier during winter months?— 
{Knoll Top Farm, New Jersey. 

Iam not sure that I can help the cor- 
respondent out of his difficulty, but will 

itnke a few suggestions. The _ best 
method of preserving brewers’ grains 
ia to dry them by means of machinery 
made specially for the purpose. It is 
too expensive a*method to use on a 
amall seale. Probably the next best 
way would be to place the wet grains 
in a silo, packing them well and put- 
‘ing a liberal sprinkling of salt on the 
toy But a difficulty ‘arises here again, 
under the circumstances of the cor- 
respondent, in that only a few bush- 
els of grain are available daily. 

If the silo could be filled in a few 
lays, I think this method would prove 
satisfactory, but it is a question whether 
the grains could be stored successfully 

he silo by adding a few each day 
for a long period, especially in warm 
weather. I think this method is worth 
a trial. In case the correspyndent 
hasn't a silo, a pit in the grounc would 
averve the purpose. Wet brewers’ grains 
’ stored successfully in a pit 
lux in a place well drained, the top of 

pit being covered when filled. In 

» case referred to, the pit was filled 
few days. 
again the correspondent would 
t with the same difficulty, as in the 


» been 


Here 


sc» of the ailo, of not being able to 
store but a few grains daily. Even if 
gir method should prove successful, 


to store the wet 
depend of course 


yould it pay anyway 
grains? This would 


upon the price of grains, cost of haul- 
x tc. When dried brewers’ grains 
in be purchased at prices ranging 


from $16 to $20 per ton, delivered at a 


railroad station near by, it will prob- 
ably not pay to go to the expense of 
storing wet grains unless they can be 
purchased for less than one-fourth the 
price of dried ones. 

= 


Favors “Renovated” Butter Regulations. 


B. GURLER, ILLINOIS. 


my opinion, the renovated butter 
regulations are just and right. I fully 
believe there is not a word in the Eng- 
lish language that expresses what is 
done to this off flavored butter as well 
as the word renovated. It is very evi- 
that people do not eat it know- 
ing what it is, or at least ‘consume 
ich less of it, which goes to prove 
ey have been eating it thinking that 
vas something different from what 
eally is. Certainly everyone has a 
right to know what he eats, and no one 
has any moral right to prevent his 
wing. The time is not far distant 
there will be no legal right to de- 
people as to what they are eat- 
ing; there is a vigorous awakening tak- 
ing place in the public mind along this 
* Tine ‘ausing them to demand protec- 
tion from fraud and deceit in all arti- 
cles of food. 

Che renovated butter men can make 
more profit out of the farmer making 
butter that is not good enough to 
bring top prices, and would evidently 
prefer to have him continue doing that 
Brade of work to having him make a 
Srade of butter that does not need to be 
“renovated.” It seems to me that the 
sympathy for the “poor farmer” is a 
Pretty thin covering of the real thought. 
The farmer is going to do what pays 
him best, and if renovated butter men 
can pay him more for his butter than 
he can get out of the milk taken to a 
creamery, they can keep him making 
the goods they want. The farmers in 


dant 


whet 


ceive 


dairy 


the west are in a prosperous condition 
Bnd probably need as little sympathy 


now as they ever did. What we do need 
is to be taught to make a goods that 
cannot be improved by being “reno- 
vated.” 

If it is a fact, as some claim, that 
the farmer gets more for his butter at 
times from the process butter being 
sold for what it is not, he has no right 
morally to it, as it is secured through 
the consumer being deceived. I am 
sure the criticisms against Sec Wilson 
will make him and his department 
friends, as all that is needed is to at- 
tract attention to the facts in the case. 

The statement that the creamery man 
is the only one helped by this legisla- 
tion requiring the process butter to be 
branded “renovated,” will not stand. 
The farmer is not going to. patronize 
the creamery unless it pays him better 
than to sell his butter to be “renovat- 
ed’; so there is a mutual benefit here 
sure, and the probabilities are that the 
farmer is much more benefited by the 
opportunity to patronize the creamery 
than is the creamery. Experience 





DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


teaches me that the creamery has been 
no gold mine for the past few years. 
—_——_—_>- 


Aeration of Milk—This should be 
conducted at body temperature and 
carried out slowly over the most ex- 
tensive surface possible. It should 
always take place in a pure atmos- 
phere immediately after milking and 
should precede the cooling. 








Guernsey Breeders’ Meetimg—The 
annual meeting of the American Guern- 
sey cattle club will be held at the Eifth 
Avenue hotel, New York, on May 13. 
The year just closing is the 25th since 
the establishment of the register, and 
organization of the club has been a 
very successful one for the Guernsey 
interests. The secretary of the club is 
William H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H. 
The work of the advanced register of 
Guernsey cattle has been most success- 
ful. It is based on yearly records of 
milk and butter fat and is the first reg- 
ister of the kind to adopt that basis, 
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says Sec Caidwell. It was authorized 
less than two years ago and has been 
well established only a little over a year. 
During this brief time the records of 
over 100 animals have been or are be- 
ing followed. Of these 37 have been ad- 
mitted with official records varying as 
follows: Milk from 5471 pounds (by a 
two-year-old) to 12,187 pounds; butter 
fat, from 396.9 pounds (by a two-year- 
old) to 602.4 pounds, equivalent to 346 
and 702.8 pounds butter. Only three 
seven-day records have been made. 
They are: 11.80 pounds butter fat by a 
two-year-old and 16.02 and 16.22 pounds 
butter fat, equivalent to 13.77, 18.67 and 
18.92 pounds butter. Four bulls havea 
been admitted by having two or more 
daughters in the register. 





































Calves in some feeding experiments 
in “Canada made an average gain of 
two pounds per day at a cost of 3% 
cents per pound. Two-year-o'ds and 
three-year-olds gained less and the cost 
of gain was considerably more. 
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A FEW OF THE 


MANY VERY PROMINENT USERS 


OF THE 


JE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 





Dr. J. A. MEAD, Pres't Howe Scale Co. 
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RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


1213 Fusert ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


217-221 Drumm ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 

Hon, Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice President of the United States. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, Esq., the great banker and financier. 
JA8s. J. HILL, Esq., the great Western railroad magnate. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Esq., President Standard Oil Co. 

Wo. K. VANDERBILT, Esq., New York City. 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER, Esq., Editor ** Century” Magazine. 
H. B. GuURLER, Esq., the best known American dairyman. 
FreEp’K G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
AvGustT BELMONT, Esq., the New York banker. 

J. B. DuKE, Esq., President American Tobacco Co. 

NATHAN STRAUS, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Gro. BURNHAM, Esq., President Baldwin*Locomotive W orks. 
Dr, CHAS. MCBURNEY, the great surgeon. 

Hon. WAYNE MACVEAGH, Ex-U. 8S. Attorney General. 

Gro. W. VANDERBILT, Esq., of Biltmore, N. C, 

JAMES STILLMAN, Esq., Pres’t Nat’l City Bank, New York City. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoarp, Proprietor of ‘** Hoard’s Dairyman.” 

W. L. ELKINS, Esq., the Philadelphia street railway magnate. 
Ex-U.S. SENATOR WARNER MILLER, Of Herkimer, N. Y. 

Joun H. STARIN, Esq, of “ Glen Island” and steamship fame. 
H. McK. TwomsB ty, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world. 
J.C. HOAGLAND, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 

W. R. GRACE, Esq., of W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 

Joun Huy ter, Esq., the great New York candy maker. 

JupGE WARREN B. HookeEnr, of Fredonia, N. Y. 

Cc. I. Hoop, Esq., of sarsaparilla and fancy cattle fame. 

Mrs. E..M. Jones, of Canada, most famous of dairywomen. 
Gro..H. ELwis, Esq., Proprietor of * Ciiristian Register,” Boston. 
W. H. WANAMAKER, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

FRANK E, DeLong, Esq., of ‘* Hook and Eye” fame. 

Ex-Gov. JoHN LEE CARROLL, Of Maryland. 

Dr. CuHas. H. FRAZIER, Medical Dean Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN STOCK FARM, famous Vermont buttermakers, 


Pror. F. 8S. CooLry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
N. I. BowpiTcna, Esq., millionaire fancy farmer. 

Frep. G. CRANE, Esq., of the Crane Paper Co. 

PHILIP MOEN, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. 

Cou. ALFRED A. Pops, Pres't American Bicycle Co. 
WALTER W. LAw,’Esq., owner Briarcliff Manor Farms. 

C. P. GooprRIcH, Esq., the well known dairy writer. 

W. CAMPBELL CLARK, Esq., of the Clark Thread Co. 

Gro. J. Gou.p, Esq., the railway and financial Magnate. 
OAKLEIGH THORNE, Esq., Pres’t North American Trust Co, 











A De Laval Catalogue and any desired particulars regarding Cream Separators may be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





General Offices: 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


THE ROYAL Darry, Sandringham, Englana. 

E. H. HARRIMAN, Esq., the Pacific railway magnate. 

Wm. ROCKEFELLER, Esq., of the Standard Oil Co. 

Hon. WHITELAW REID, owner of the New York “ Tribune.” 
ABRAM S. Hewitt Estate, Ringwood, N. J. 

Dr. LESLIz D. WARD, Prudential’Life Insurance Co. 

F. L. CHAPMAN, Esq., editor of the ** Ram’s Horn.” 

CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Esq., Pres't great steamship combination. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Esq., Pres’t Provident Life & Trust Co. 
JAMES Dosson, Esq., the famous carpet manufacturer. 

Jos. L. Jones, Esq., Pres’t Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 

Hon. H. K. Boyer, Ex-Supt. the U.S. Mint. 

JOHN LOWBER WELSH, Esq., Pres’t Keystone’Watch Case Co. 
Wm. H. BALDWIN, Esq., Pres’t Long Island Railway Co, 

Henry O. HAvEMEYER, Esq., Pres’t American Sugar Company. 
Henry C. TINKER, Esq., Pres’t Liberty Nat’l Bank, New York. 
Epw. R. STRAWBRIDGE, Esq., of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. 
J. A. WHIPPLE, Esq., Prop’r Touraine & Young’s hotels, Boston. 
Hon. F. E. DAWLEY, State Director Farm Institutes, New York. 
F. L. HouGHTON, Esq., Sec’y * Holstein-Friesian” Breeders’ Ass'n. 
CHESTER W. CHAPIN, Esq., of New York City. 

PENNOCK E. SHARPLESS, Esq., of “ Sharpless’’ butter fame. 
Pror. W. H. CALDWELL, Sec’y American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
WALKER-GORDON LABORATORIES, all large cities. 

J C. Lesuiez, Esq., Sup’t St. Albans Foundry Co. 

Jas.A. RUMRILL, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Sam’. HAUGDARL, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’n. 
W. A. SHAW, Esq., Proprietor of the * Texas Farmer.” 
FAIRFIELD “CERTIFIED” DAIRIES, Montclair, N. J. 

Hon. EDWARD BuRNETT, of * Deerfoot Farm” fame. 

H. D. LouGatin, Esq., President American Brakebeam Co. 
GOTTFRIED KREUGER, Esq., the great Newark brewer. 

Gero. H. SOUTHARD, Esq., Pres’t Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 
J. McLAIN SM1THa, Esq., Editor of ** Farmer's Home,” Dayton, O. 
B. P. Norton, Esq., State Dairy Commissioner, Iowa. 

Geo. E. HASKELL, Esq., Pres. Nat. Creamery Buttermakers’ Ass'n. 
Isaac Ross, Esq., Pres’t Alabama State Dairymakers’ Ass'n. 
JOSEPH NEWMAN, Esq., Pres’t Illinois State Dairymen's Ass'n, 
Cuas. M. BULL, Esq., Pres’t Massachusetts Creamery Ass'n. 

J. H. Rusaton, Esq., Pres’t Nebraska State Dairymen's Ass'n. 
G. F. WrestTon, Esq., Pres’t No. Carolina State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
M. A. ADAMS, Esq., Pres’t Vermont State Dairymen’s Ass'n. 
Epw. VAN ALSTYNE, Esq , Sup’t Model Dairy, Buffalo Exp'n. 

W. H. GILBERT, Esq., Sup’t Chicago World’s Fair Dairy. 

Wo. A. WRiGurt, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. 

and thousands of others almost as well known. 
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121 Youvitte SQuare, 
MONTREAL. 

76 & 77 York STREET, 
TORONTO, 
248 McDERMOT AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


ts a Common Spring Trouble. 


[10] 


It’s a sign that the blood is de‘4icient ! 


| 


in vitality, just as pimples ani o:her 
eruptions are signs that the blood is 
impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 


hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 


' 

They cleanse the blood and clear the | 
complexion. | 
Accept no substitute, 








“T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
a while I could sleep well and the tired ' 
feeling had gone. This great medicine | 
has also cured me of scrofula.’””’ Mrs. | 
Cc. M. Root, Gilead, Conn, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to | 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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Announcement 


We have obtained the Court’s decree against two 
additional manufacturers who have been infring- 
ing our patent. Therule of law ts: “The maker, 
seficr or user of an sntvinging Goviee are all liable 
in damages to the owner of the patent infringed.” 
The Janesville Machine Co. and the Keystone 
Farm Machine Co. are the only firms licensed to 
use a flat tooth covered by our patent, and we 
finally warn sellers and users of all other makes. So 
admirably have the 60,000" Hallock” W eeders done 
the work for which they were designed, that one 
maker after another sought to copy it, ‘However, 
by the various Courts’ decisions, these makers are 
compelied to abandon the manufacture of a 
Weeder having flat teeth, and they are now ex- 

rimenting with other shapes 5 but it is the flat 

th that made the “Hallock” Weeder famous, 
and in view of the manner in which our patent has 
been sustained, it is dangerous to usean infringing 
tooth. Write for descriptive circulars and prices. 


HALLOCK WEEDER & CULTIVATOR CO., 
Box 804 York, Pa. 








HEN 
TER Ray. 


E.C. BROWN & COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





list sent free upon request. 
yap ta Mfg. Oo 
& Main St. Mt. Giiead, Ohio. 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Longest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 





Book free tellig hown 











Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 

to invest in the Gin- 
seng industry and 


GINSENG ferrari 


F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





at Wholesale prices. Apple, Cherry and | 
rees Pear 8.0 per 100. All kinds of stock Cheap. 


Reliance Nursery, Box A,Genueva,N.Y. | 


| about the time of last 


TRUCK FARMING 


Cautions About Seed Potatoes. 


DR ALBERT F. WOODS, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 


Is it safe to use seed from potatoes 
that suffered somewhat with the blight 


last fall? If not, is there any treat- 
ment that would make them safe?— 
[John A. Andrews, Michigan. 

There are several diseases of pota- 


toes known as blight, but it is probable 
that the one Mr Andrews refers to is a 
leaf trouble. If this is the case, it is 
safe to use the seed. If, however, one 
of the root troubles or potato wilt dis- 
eases attacks the crop, it is probable 
that the tubers will be more or less 
infected. If there is any evidence of 
browning running in from the stem end 
of the tuber, it should be discarded for 
seed. In any case, it will be safe to 
treat the seed with a formalin solution, 
the same as for scab. 

The formalin solution is prepared by 
mixing eight fluid ounces commercial 
formalin or formaldehyde with 15 gal- 
lons water. Soak the tubers for two 
hours. After soaking, the potatoes may 
be dried, cut and planted in the usual 
way, throwing out any piece that shows 
any brown running in from the 
stem end. About 15 gallons water con- 
taining formalin wil be sufficient to 
treat 20 to 25 bushels. 

The leaf blights of the potato may be 
prevented by spraying with bordeaux, 
50 gallons formalin, that is, six pounds 


eolor 


copper sulphate (bluestone), four 
pounds lime, 50 gallons water. If eight 
ounces paris green are added to each 
50 gallons of the mixture and _ thor- 


oughly stirred in, it will protect at the 
Same time against potato beetle. The 
bordeaux must be very carefuNy made. 
Correspondent should write to the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture for full directions and for bulle- 
tins describing the treatment of dif- 
ferent diseases. 

- ~- 


Cantaloupe Culture in the Blue Ridge. 


CHARLES FE. KOOGLE, WASHINGTON CO, MD. 

Cantaloupes can be raised on almost 
any kind of soil; but to grow them with 
the best flavor requires a soil particu- 


larly adapted for that purpose. It 
should be a sandy loam or of a grav- 
elly nature. The South mountain sec- 


where they are grown to perfeec- 
sandstone soil and in most 
A coat of barnyard 
manure or several hundred pounds of 
good commercial fertilizer to the acre 
is desirable. If manure is used, apply 
it early in the fall and turn it under 
in the spring. If fertilizer, apply it af- 
ter the ground has been plowed and 
mix it well with the soil by cultivation. 

Plow only a short time in advance of 
Planting season, after which thorough- 
ly harrow. We murk it out 4 feet apart 
each way. Fertilizer is applied in the 
hill at the rate of from 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre. It is slightly mixed with the 
soil and covered 1% to 2 inches. About 
a dozen seeds ure planted in a hill from 
% to 1 inch deep. This planting should 
not be done until the weather is thor- 
oughly settled and warm. 

With favorable wether the plants 
will be up in 10 to 14 days, at which 
time the cantaloupe beetle must be 
looked after. The old treatment was to 
keep the plants covered with fine air- 
slaked lime, but as this is injurious to 
the tender plants, it has been almost 
entirely abandoned with us. Bone 
meal has been used very successfully 
instead. This not only keeps away the 
beetle, but is valuable as a fertilizer, 
the plants on which it is used show- 
ing unusual vigor in size and color. 

When the ,plants are well set and 
past the beetle and the common cut- 
worm, they are thinned to three in each 
hill. As the plants are well 
out in their fourth leaf, cultivation 
should begin and be kept up until the 
vines are from 1 to 1% feet long. They 
are hoed several times and fine earth 
is filled up around the stems of the 
stalks. A little nitrate of soda, added 
cultivation, will 


tion, 
tion, is a 
places very stony. 


soon as 


give liberal returns. 
The greatest enemy to cantaloupe cul- 


ture in this section is the blight, and 
so far no extended experiments have 
been made here to control it. 1 am 
convinced that under most 
stances it can be controlled by spray- 
ing with bordeaux. Another enemy to 


cantaloupe culture is the aphis or louse. | 


This insect is very hard to treat, as it 


works principally on the under side of | 


the leaves, and successful spraying can 
hardly be accomplished. It has never 
caused the loss that blight has and can 
be pretty well controlled by beginning 
spraying when it first appears, using a 
rod with an elbow suited for spraying 
under the leaves. The mixture used is 
10 to 12% kerosene emulsion. 
- 
Early Cauliflower. for Home Garden. 


c. H, BREWER, NEW JERSEY. 


There is no delicious vegetible 
grown than cauliflower, stil! it is 
dom raised in the family garden, be- 


More 


cause many suppose its culture re- } 
quires special skill. There is no rea- 
son why, in a small way, one need 
ever make a failure. It is as easy to 


grow as cabbage. If you do not grow 
your own, get good, strong. plants and 
set in the ground early in April, or 
as soon as the soil is in proper condi- 
tion. I have tried several of the so- 
called early varieties, but find that the 
best strains of selected Urfurt and 
Snowball give most satisfactory re- 
sults. Last seuson from plants set 
April 18, I cut fine heads in June, some 
measuring 27 inches in circumference. 
The season was not a favorable one, 
being very dry, and cauliflower, tq do 
best, requires plenty of water. These 
were grown in a small way for home 
use. It is not a difficult task to water 
50 or 100 plants, if they need it. 
Cauliflower requires rich soil, and as 
mine is not, at present, of that type 
I have used a mixture of one-third 
hen manure and two-thirds horse ma- 
nure and sifted coal ashes, thoroughly 
composted. I use one shovelful to 
three hills, before setting the plants. 
I give good cultivation and, at time of 
second hoeing, scatter around each 
plant a tablespoonful of nitrate of soda 
and hoe it in. Last spring, I set 400 
plants. Nearly every one produced a 
fine head. The quality of the seed 
used is an important factor in success, 
I purchased seed one year at 10 cents 
per package and it proved the dearest 
I ever bought. I did not get a decent 
head from 200 plants. Right beside 
that plot I set Some plants grown from 


seed that cost me 25 cents per pack- 
age for 100 seeds. Every plant pro- 


duced a fine head. 
vigorous plants. 
— - 


Set out only strong, 


Weeder for Onions—We grow two 
to three acres of onions every year. 
The last three years we have done our 
first cultivating with a weeder, the teeth 
being 5 inches apart. At first we used 
five or six men to pull the weeder, but 
since we got mud shoes for our horse 
we find it works very well with a horse. 
Be sure to wait until the onions are 
about 2 inches high, so they are well 
rooted. We kill the first crop of weeds 
without any damage to the onions. We 
have even run the weeder crossways 
over part of the field. If the stand is 
good there ‘will be enough left to make 
a full crop. We got 1500 bushels from 
two acres last season. If the seed tests 
90 to 95%, we sow 15 seeds to the foot. 
If less, 20 to 24 seeds.—[«. A. Sehul- 
pins, Wisconsin. 





French Celery Seed seimed to be 
more satisfactory than American 
grown seed in some tests at the Mary- 
land experiment station. It is believed, 
however, that this is due to the greater 
care the French give to the selection 
of seed and ere ig no reason why an 
American seedsman cannot do as well. 





Varieties of Forcing Lettuce—In 
tests made at the Utah station the 
Grand Rapids and Denver market va- 
rieties of lettuce for forcing were found 
to be valuable. 


circum- | 


sel- | 














Simply, strongly and perfectly con- 
structed. Sprays without waste and 
as fast as you can walk. Trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, etc. Holds 24 qts. Weighs 
6lbs. The only Knapsack Sprayer 
with an agitator. Valves are brass. No 
+ — or complications. Just 
e best and eas- / 
lest. Price, $4.00. }) LENOX 
/, / BORDEAUX 
j/// MIXTURE 
YY Is the most efficient 
® fungicide and insec- 
One 


ticide known. 
gallon of Concentrat- 
ed Mixture makes 50 to 
100 gallons of material. 
Can be used in Lenox 


or any sprayer. Our 

free circular tells why 

you should use it. Write 
y us today. 

Lenox Sprever & Chemical Ce. 


Dept. 11 
Pitisfield, pool 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soia Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ** Soja Beans vs. 
Corn’? and **Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARII SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [illet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free, 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
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Clark’s Double-Action Cutaway Harrow 
and other imp]ements make 


\ Mims, big hay and grain crops. 
Me Can do? work and 




















do it better t other ma- 
chines } nes war 
ranted. .S¢ walogn 





Cutaway Harrow Co., Hizcanum, Conn. 











and prices, 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S ‘or teap 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
seorchiug theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for 2 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. It 
is highly recommended by all the leading catumologists 
MADE ONLY BY THI 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





the center of the famous Fredonia Grape 

Belt, produce the finest grape vines in the 
world. Prices as low as those of any reputable 
grower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. Y. 


T RE E trees one year from bud, land? cts 


each. Also Pear, Quince and Japan VPium. Cireula) 
free. Re Ss JOHNSTON, Box 30, Stockley,Del. 


({RAPE VINES OnireNvnssniesin 





kept dormant till May 15. Peach 





wuy DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
rofits. In use 61 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low prices will —— you. rite for Sam) 

0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Manures and Fertilizers. 


Commercial Fertilizers for Srping Crops. 
H. M'CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, O. 
\fter the numerous careful experi- 
nienuts with commercial fertilizers where 
the three elements were used, we have 
discarded the application of nitrogen 
and potash as contained in the average 


mixture, and are using only phosphoric 
acid, Some yeurs ago we found that 
the best manure we produced was 
lacking in some element, but we were 
not sure whether it was potash or phos- 
phoric acid, but by our experiments 

learned that it was the latter. We 
could grow large straw or fodder, but 
failed to get a good yield of wheat of 
proper weight. Our yield of corn was 


not satisfactory. We save all the veg- 


etable matter possible, Sell no forage 
crops from the farm and all straw, 
eornstalks and manure is carefully 
saved and hauled out and plowed un- 
der for spring crops. 

We cannot afford to let any ma- 
terial that will make humus lie in our 
barn lots during the summer, as many 
de, and lose the greater part of it. If 

vuuld get a universal crop of clover 
yould be our plan to rotate with 
this crop, but it has been more a mat- 


of theory than practice, as the clo- 
has been a very uncertain trop 
us. Occasionally there would be 
rtial stand, if left two years, but 


often we have failed to get the 
rop. In lieu of this we have 
grown cowpeas successfully, and this 


s given us more or less nitrogen and 

the manure we have been able to 

poly have been improving our land 

getting better crops. The _ nitro- 

get and potash in this, and by adding 

wwsphates in commercial preparations, 

containing from 14 to 16% available, 
have given us profitable crops, 

the above grade of phosphate 


tt 


‘Ve use 
oth corn and oats. Applying the 
tllizer with drill in seeding to oats, 
and using the same implement on corn, 
applying from 150 to 200 pounds per 
acre ibout the time the corn is com- 
ing through the ground, and before, if 
soil becomes crusted. If the corn is 
drilled it is better to apply the reverse 
way from planting, as the drill hoes 
ipt to follow the track of corn 
planter, distributing more of it than 
when drilled crosswise. Where the corn 
is checkrowed, two rows can be taken 
at a throw, which will leave a strip 
1h to 20 inches wide every other row. 
We shall use phosphate on all our 
corn, regardless of the amount of ma- 
nure used on the land. Where we can 
have vegetable matter to turn under, 
here is where we get our best results 
in the use of phosphates. Thin, bar- 


‘en spots which are often found in old, 
vated fields, void of vegetable mat- 
ter annot be made productive if one 
perfect fertilizer, unless in the 
rm of good stable manure. I think it 
profitable for most farmers to use phos- 
in connection with stable manure 
iny our spring crops, such as 
corn, Oats. barley, potatoes, both white 
ind sweet. On small fruits a mixture 
of phosphate and potash has_ been 
protitable for us. In no other one thing 
the farmer buys has there been 
as much ignorance manifested as in the 


eultis 


uses a 


phate 


on of 


that 


purchase of commercial fertilizers. 
ur corn matured last season and 

was cribbed by November 5, while much 

of the corn in this state was late, and 


tiuch of it unmerchantable on this ac- 
count. We are satisfied that the ap- 
plication of the phosphate to our corn 
hastened the ripening and permitted us 


to get it all in the crib before the wet 
Season set in. There are thousands of 
bushels of corn in Ohio still in the 


field, owing, in part, to the late growth 
ud the wet weather following. We 
have a fertilizer attachment to our corn 
Crill, and have found this to be profit- 
ible, but prefer to apply broadcast with 
drill rather than directly in the row. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth. 


fertilizers. 





HORTICULTURE 


Fruit Growing Practices. 


Fruit Trees for the Chicken Yard. 


Would winter apple trees, planted in 
large poultry yards, be apt to thrive, 
all other things being equal? If apple 
trees would not do, what other kind of 
fruit tree would do?—[Rev William A, 
Wasson, Suffolk County, N Y. 





The only disadvantage of having 
chickens in either apple or plum or- 
chards that I have observed, results 


where San Jose scale may occur on @ 
few trees. The chickens are pretty 
sure to fly into the trees and roost 
there more or less during the summer. 
They thus aid materially in spreading 
the scale to all the trees. I should 
not want chickens in a peach orchard 
during period that fruit was ripening. 
Crows are bad enough. With regard to 
list of plums for eastern Long Island 
I intend to test the following: Blue 
Damson, Arch Duke, Lombard, Reine 
Claude, Burbank, Red June, Satsuma 
and Wickson. The following peaches 
do fairly well: Carmen, Champion, 
Crawford's Late, Crosby, Chair’s 
Choice, Elberta, Mountain Rose, Old- 
mixon, Stump, Ward's Late, and 
Reeves’s favorite.—[Prof F. A. Sirrine. 

Young apple trees will not be likely 
to thrive in a chicken yard, that is, if 
there are a large number of fowls con- 


fined in a small yard. If there are but 
few -in a large yard, the trees would 
not be injured. Fowls in an orchard 
of large trees do no damage. The plum 
is the proper tree to plant in such a 
situation, as the fowls pick up many 


insects that are injurious to the plum. 


But young apple trees could be set 
without injury if wire netting were 
put around the trees, say 2 feet from 


As for the variety of apples 
suited to Long Island, most any 
will do well ‘when well treated, but 
some will do better than others. It is 
safe to say that as good table apples 
can be and are as well grown on Long 
Island in any other section. I 
should put out as follows: Early Har- 


the 
best 


tree. 


as 


vest, Summer Pearmain, Fall Pippin, 
Westfield Seek-No-Further, Baldwin 
and Roxbury Russet.—[C. L. Allen. 


Managing the Currant Plantation. 


NEW YORE, 


GEOKGE T. POWFLI, 

The present month is a good time to 
prune the currant bushes, taking out 
the three and four-year-old wood. New 
are thrown out from the roots 
annually which perfect fruit buds the 
second year. Upon these the finest fruit 
is borne, hence the importance of cut- 
ting out the old shoots that have borne 
fruit for three years. If the new shoots 
make 2 feet of growth, as they will on 
strong soil, it well to cut back 6 
or 7 inches, using the cuttings for new 
plants, 

The currant is a gross feeder, and a 
liberal application of stable manure 
about the roots during the autumn or 
winter is desirable. Where this cannot 
be done, sow 15 pounds crimson and 
medium red clover mixed per acre the 
last of June, which will make a heavy 
winter covering to be plowed in the 
following spring. Apply about the roots 
of the plants 250 pounds muriate of pot- 


snoots 


is 


ash and 250 pounds bone meal per 
acre in March. Clean tillage up to the 
time of clover seeding will give the 


largest and finest fruit. After plowing 
in_the clover early in the spring, the 
after tillage should be shallow, with 
cultivation, and frequently enough to 
keep weeds from growing. 

The currant worm is the chief insect 
enemy, and this is controlled by spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead, Ome thorough 
spraying on the first appearance of the 
worms will keep them in check for the 
season. For two years past we have 
had no occasion to spray for them, but 
we are always on our guard, and ready 
for them at their first appearance, 

In picking the fruit, care is required 
not to strip the currants from the 
stems. This makes leaky baskets. We 
use strawberry baskets, and ship in 32- 
quart crates. We pay 1 cent a basket 


for picking. The price for this fruit 
varies, some years being in large de- 
mand when there is a partial failure of 
other small fruits, or of cherries, in oth- 
ers selling for very moderate value. 
They will average, however, for a term 
of years, $100 per acre net. 

The best varieties are Versailles and 
Fay’s White currants, while fine for 
home use, are not in demand in any 
large quantity. There is large value in 
selection of cuttings from prolific stock. 
We have taken cuttings from. the 
strongest yielding bushes, and while the 
large number of bushes will yield about 
four or five quarts, we have obtained as 
high as 16 quarts of fine currants from 


one bush. There is value in selection 
and breeding up from such stock far 


beyond what is generally appreciated. | 


One year with another, there is no fruit 
that is more certain under good man- 
agement than ¢urrants. 

- =_> 


For Cultivating Low-Growing Trees 
and grapevines, the grape hoe is the 
best implement to use. The one here 
illustrated consists of three spring 
teeth fastened to an arm, which can 


be set out at a greater or less length 





from the horse, according to the dis- 








A HORSE HOE AT WORK. 
tance which he must keep from the 
trees. But one shaft is used, which is 


fastened to an iron neckyoke, so ar- 
ranged as not to chafe the horse. The 
disk is attached to a standard hung on 
a pivot, and the implement is guided 
entirely by this, being thrown up close 
or brought away from the tree as de- 


sired. The teeth can be set either deep 
or shallow as necessary for the work 
in hand. 





Whole or Piece Roots—Jacob Wise, 
a West Virginia nurseryman, says he 
sees no difference between budded and 
grafted apple tree stocks. He strongly 
urges the use of whole roots and cov- 
ers the graft with a wax made by boil- 
ing together two pounds English resin, 
one pound beeswax, and one pint lin- 
seed oil. He does not believe in the 
use of piece roots for grafting. 


Killing Charlock by Spraying—In 
some English experiments 4% solution 
of copper sulphate sprayed on grain 
crops at the rate of 40 pounds per acre 
almost entirely cleared the fields of 
charlock without injury to barley, oats 
or even the clover plants. The fields 
were so infested with weeds that they 
were aJmost useless as cultivated fields. 











© AVOID THE DESTRUC. 
Tasos of your valuable foots 
and shade trees order the pat- 
ented Arndt Tree Protector. 
Agents wanted in ever 
County and City. Complete 
outfit including 20 feet of the 
protector, $1.75. Best selling 
article ever offered. 


ARNOT TREE PROTECTOR CO. 


5 Ellicott Square, Buffalo 
G. L. BENJAMIN 
Manager. 





N. ¥. 
General 
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_NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 





Se 
ESA How. HL. DUNHAM. f. 


An interesting letter to our readers 
from Hon. H. L. Dunham, Ex-Mayor of 
Dover, N. J. 





Dover, N. J., Nov, 12th, 1902. 
I had both kidney and liver trouble for over 
three years. I tried the best physicians in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and regret to say that I received very little benefit 
until I commenced taking the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
After taking the first hottle I noticed quite a 
change which satisfied me that at last I had found 
the right medicine. I continued on until I had 
taken four bottles, by this time I noticed such a 
marked improvement in my health in every way, 
that I felt satisfied I was cured, ut, to be pos- 
itive beyond a question or doubt, I was in Chicago 
during July, 1902, and went to the Columbus Med- 
ical Laboratory, No. 103 State St., and had them 
make a thorough and complete microscopical exam- 
ination which showed my kidneys and liver to be 
perfectly well and healthy. I have their writte: 
report in my possession, signed by the doctors of 
the above Medical Laboratory, which is recognized 
as one of the best in the country, 
Very truly yours, 


PL LanMowe., 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N. J. 
The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases, Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
be sure to mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 
If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 





L:GET A GOOD 
-|WIND MILL 


Don’t buy a poor wind mill. Den’t 
payadouble price. Send direct te 
our factory for catalogue of the 


Freeman 
Steel Wind Mills 


and four post angle steel towers. A 

complete line of pumping and power 

mills of the highest grade at extreme- 

ly low prices. We can save you 

money on a good article. 

S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co.. 
104 Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. 


Acom line of Feed and Ensi! Cutters, 
Cora Wood Saws, etc., at low prices, 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





as 








oP 


the sutomatic agitators and strainer cleaning brushes. 





—Your Treubles Disappear 
if you use asprayer thet automatically stirs mixture 
and cleans thestrainer. 

* fleld,get the finest spray and do more work by using the EMPIRE 

KING, ORCHARD MONARCH and GARFIELD 

They a¢ver clog and they 


These and other special features distinguish them from all other sprayers. Write 
ing, formules, ete. Mailed free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


ix 
You have the easiest work in the 
prayers. They have 
they never burs nor spoil the foliage. 
for jon book om epray- 
10 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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pastures in 
flow a 


Complaint about short 
July and August, decreased milk 
animals not gaining in weight, would 
be much less if good judgment were 
used in early spring. Don’t turn to 
grass while the ground is soft and the 
new growth washy. The immature pas- 
turage will do the stock more harm 
than good and the productive capacity 
of the field will be ‘so seriously affected 
that a shortage is sure to come during 
the latter part of summer. 


<a 

Now that the far-reaching cana! bill 
is before the people of New York state, 
farmers should not forget that this mat- 
ter ean be decided at the polls next fall. 
Every state organization should at once 
take steps and lay plans to work 
against this measure and defeat it at 
the next election. If farmers will band 
themselves together and stand shoul- 
der to shoulder as one man, there is no 
question but they can overcome the big 
vote polled by the two leading cities 
at either end of the big ditch, who have 
pushed this measure upon the farmers 
of this state. 





siti 

A heavy producer of apples in the 
aggregate, Pennsylvania might be much 
more prominent as a grower for home 
and foreign markets. As a rule, apples 
are grown on small farm orchards as 


a side issue, with relatively few large 
commercial orchards in bearing. Com- 
menting on this fact, one of the best- 


posted horticulturists in the state says 
that the owners of these larger or- 
chards do not as a rule come out to 





other 
lose 


the institutes and farm meet- 
ings. They thereby the opportu- 
nity of acquiring just the needed in- 
formation to enable them to succeed 
abundantly. Why should not Penn- 
sylvania be as preminent in commer- 
cial orceharding as New York, Mary- 


> 


land «and the Virginias? 


—— = 7 

The international agricultural cone 
gress, which held its session at Rome 
this month, deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. Of the 1300 delegates, 
there were two Americun representa- 
tives from the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington. It is thought that 


one of the primary objects of this con- 
gress is to bring European countries to 
an understanding so that they can 
safeguard their agricultural interests 
by a combined systein of protective tar- 


iff. Just what the outcome of this 
amalgamiution will be is not definitely 
known. but one thing is certain, our 
farmer brothers across the cean are 
on the alert, and intend to do every- 
thing in their power to protect their 


interests from the inroads being made 
in their territory from America and also 
from Fiiglish colonies. While we do not 
doubt the sincerity of the leaders in 
this movement, we believe that any 
such combination as contemplated will 
react against their own farming classes 
and result in greater injury than good. 


<_ 


One of the latest organizations said 
to be formulating plans to work against 
farmers is that of certain New York 
liquor dealers who say they will boy- 
cott New York farmers and refuse to 
purchase milk, eggs and other produce 
from them as formerly. It is said this 
liquor element is now making arrange- 
ments with farmers in New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania to supply 
the necessary farm products needed in 
their business. Farmers in New York 
cannot possibly suffer as the result of 
any such combination, but on the other 
hand there are thousands of custome 
ers who would be glad to have the op- 
portunity of having these supplies fresh 
from the farm sent direct to them. Liq- 
uor dealers seem to hold the legisla- 
tors from. the rural districts responsible 
for the passage of the recent liquor li- 


cense bill, Farmers, and all others, 
would be better off if there were no 
saloons in the state. but as long as it 
is impossible to eliminate them, the 
next best thing is to make them pay 
the fiddler who furnishes the music. 
— oo 
We have frequently called attention 


importance and urgent neces- 
prompt publication of results 
obtained at experiment stations, so 


to the 


sity of 


that they will be of the greatest bene- 
fit to tarmers and others’ interested. 
We renlize that in many instances 
where the state printer is responssble 
for this work, the delay does not rest 
at the door of the experiment station 


However, this is a 
matter of such great importance it 
should be looked after more carefully 
and where possible the printing should 
be placed in the hands of the persons 
directly responsible for it. It is a well- 
known fact that in some state depart- 


director or officer. 


ments bulletins and reports are held 
in the state printers’ office many 
months after the date of the letter of 
transmittal. This is all ‘wrong and 
should be rectified, particularly where 
such matter is intended for farmers, 
On the other hand, there are many 
reports and bulletins printed that 
should never be distributed. 
—_—_———- > 
Helpful secondary courses in agri- 


culture are being considered by many 
educators. It is high time the friends 
of agricultural education should make 
a systematic effort to have the claims 
of this fundament:! industry acknowle- 
edged and Inserted in the courses of- 
fered in public high schools. Inasmuch 
as successful agriculture is essential 
to the prosperity and well being of 
urban as well as rural communities, 
greater co-operation 
districts, villages 


there should be 
between 


country 


EDITORIAL 





and cities than exists at present. There 
is no good reason why various states 
should not provide the means for agri- 
cultural courses in high schools. This 
course could be added to those already 
given in many high schools, by the ad- 
dition of a single teacher. who should 
be an agricultural college graduate as 
well as a man of large practical train- 
ing. 
ieiliioneatdlis 

A seed firm in the far northwest 
spread broadcast through the daily 
press reports of a wonderful new cere- 
al said to be a cross between wheat 
and corn. Anyone who has carefully 
read a good agricultural journal knows 
that such a cross is highly improbable, 
if not impossible. The grain in ques- 
tion is commonly known as_ Polish 
wheat, and comes from the Mediter- 
ranean region. It has been grown ex- 
perimentally only in this country and 
is not at all promising for all sections. 
This illustrates the necessity of deal- 
ing only with reliable houses and not 
investing money in and plants 
of unknown value. 


seeds 


: ‘is 

The organization of the new interna- 
tional live stock show is progressing 
along the lines suggested last Decem- 
ber at the mass meeting held during 
the 1902 exposition. The comprehensive 


scheme then submitted, has been 
indorsed by every live stock inter- 
est in the United States and Canada. 


Applications for over 710 memberships 
have been received and 1000 are assured. 
A meeting of the stockholders will be 
held in Chicago April 27 to approve of 
the work of the organization commit- 


tee and effect a permanent organiza- 
tion. 
- _ 
The five Missouri packing concerns 


under displeasure of the state supreme 


court are taking their medicine with 
the best grace possible. They have 
paid fines amounting to $27,000 for 


violating the anti-trust law.. The thou- 
sands of western live stock shippers 
who have suffered through the 
man bidder’’ will not deem this punish- 
ment a whit too severe. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Chicago pack- 
ers seem to feel rather nervous over 
the attitude of the courts on this whole 
proposition. 


“one 


ee eae = 

The many inquiries about corn are 
fully answered in the new Book of 
Corn, just published by Orange Judd 


company, New York and Chicago, price 
$1.50. Corn breeding, corn. test- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting, marketing 
and all other phases of corn culture 
are treated fully. The information is 
up to date and we suggest that every 
corn grower secure a copy at once to 
help him during the coming crop sea- 
son, 


seed 


=_- 
Few will dispute the fact that this 
paper has the largest circulation in 


farm homes of any weekly covering the 


same section. Advertisers know this 
and therefore are anxious to tell our 
readers what they have to offer. A 


glance through the advertisements will 
be of interest. When ordering goods 
our guarantee printed on this page will 
protect you if you inform the adver- 
tisers you saw their notice in this pa- 
per. 


- 


The appointment of FE. Sudendorf as 
superintendent of dairy exhibits at the 
St Louis world’s fair, receives the ap- 
proval of everyone interested. As a 
business man and secretary of the na- 
tional creamery butter makers’ associa- 
tion, he gained the complete confidence 
of the dairy interests by his fairness 
and ability, and in addition is a jolly 
good fellow. 


-_- 





No better illustration of the advan- 
tage of successful co-operation is need- 
ed than that of the Delhi co-operative 
creamery described in this issue. 
Dairymen have long been handicapped, 
but they are now getting on their feet 
and should continue to push organiza- 
tion and work together. 





Organize and Co-operate, 
Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 





For many years the farmers and 
truckers of the eastern shore counties 
of Virginia on the Chesapeake penin- 
sula have not been receiving what they 
felt was due them for their products. 
Three years ago last September, a rep- 
resentative lot of farmers and business 
men from Northampton and Aeccoma 
counties called a meeting at Kellar, 
Va, and outlined a plan for organizi- 
tion and co-operation. W. L. Elzey, 
proprietor of Maplewood truck and seed 
farm ‘in Accomac county, was one of 
the leaders in this movement. He is 
an extensive grower of truck crops, 
particularly sweet potatoes. 

He writes American Agriculturist as 
follows: ““‘We went to work earnest] 
and by the time the crop of 1900 wis 
ready to market, we had completed our 


organization and were ready for bus 
ness at about 20 shipping points. ‘1 
year we handled 500,000 packages o 
produce at an average of $1 per piu 
age gross sales. In 1901 we haniled 
$750,000 worth and rounded out av 
$1,000,000 in 1902. Prices have been ve 
satisfactory to growers and in add 


tion real estate is very much increas¢ 
in value from what it would hi 
brought in the market the « 
ganization. Farmers and business ni 
are highly satistied with our results 
As in any organization of this so 
there are some who find tru 
and say we accomplish: 
much, but these people are usually of 
the class that not pack and put 
their products in good shape for mar- 
ket, depending on other people's money 
to make their 
The company is at present 
at about 40 shipping 
prices for sweet and Irish pot 
well as other trucking crops, have beer 


before 


people 
have not 


erops.” 
operating 
and the 


atoes, as 


points 


far in advance of previous years. Th: 
company was incorporated January 6, 
1900, under the name of Eastern shore 


Virginia produce exchange It ships all 
products under a registered trade mark 
and the business is handled in thor- 
oughly up-to-date manner. According 
to the constitution, “Its object shall be 
the selling and handling of produce; the 
selling and consigning of produce as 
agents of the producer; the inspection 
of all produce so sold and consigned; 
and the owning and operating of stor- 


age warehouse and packing house for 
produce.” 
OFFICERS ADD THEIR DUTIES, 
The officers of the exch: nge are & 


vice-president, 
general manager, 
board of directors 


president, 
treasurer, 
general, 


secretary, 
inspector 


nd the ex- 


ecutive committee. There are also lo- 
cal boards, local inspectors and local 
agents elected by the several  loeal 


branches eof the exchange as they are 
organized. The officers are elected an- 
nually. The treasurer and 
pays out all the funds of the exchange. 
The business manager transmits daily 
reports from the local agent to the 
treasurer. His books are at all times 
open to officers and stockholders. 

The treasurer must report to the gen- 
eral manager all buyers who are in ar« 
rears for 20 days and no further ship- 
ment will be made to the individual 
or company until settlement is made 
in full and the general manager is re- 
sponsible for all buying and shipping. 
He must advise local agents to whont 
they are to consign their produce and 
send them every morning, or oftener if 
necessary, the various market quoctd- 
tions. He must also see that the godds 
are properly inspected and either de 
the work personally or through an in- 
spector general in case of delinquency 
at any point. He is obliged to keep @ 
careful record of the number of pack- 
ages shipped daily. 

The inspector general supervises and 
directs the local inspector at each of 
the shipping points as to methods of 
inspecting, grading and packing of 
produce to be handled by the exchange. 
He has to that the standard is 


receives 


see 

















maintained and kept as nearly uniform 
as possible in both grading and pack- 
ing. He reports delinquent members 
direct to the president and ascertains 
as far as possible all persons with man- 
ufacturers or purchasers of packages 
under the standard size and sees that 
they are prosecuted. 

It is his duty to visit each local point 
at least once a month and oftener if 
necessary. He reports regularly to the 
board of directors or Lhe executive com- 
The board of directors has full 
of the active business of 

All methods of inspect- 


mittee. 
management 
the exchange. 


ing, marketing, shipping, etc, are au- 
thorized by them. They also fix all 
salaries and have uuthority to remove 


anv officer or employee. The executive 
committee is composed of five members 
and they hold monthly meetings or spe- 
ejal meetings at the call of the presi- 
dent or general manager. The books of 
the secretary and treasurer are audited 
four times a ind such other times 


as deemed advisable. 


year 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LOCAL EXCHANGES, 


officers of the local 
exchunges ar follows: They look 
ifter the interests in their particular 
neighborhood induce growers and 
land owners to take out stock in the 
exchange and work for its general ad- 

incement. They are also in charge of 
responsible the storage and 
packing houses at their shipping points 

d make daily reports to the general 


The duties of the 


as 


and 


and for 


inager. Where the produce is con- 
signed by the exchange, the local agent 
ails to the consignee an invoice of 
the number of barrels or packages, to- 
gether with the names of the persons 
vho have furnished it and the number 


of } 


f packages each person has in the con- 
The consignee makes separ- 
to person, first de- 
which is sent to the treas- 


signment. 
returns 
ducting 5% 


each 


urer of the exchange, with a full state- 
ment as to the source from which it 
omes Local inspectors also receive 


the produce from shareholders or other 


tenants and report accordingly. 
Local exchanges having the number 
ten or more and representing not 
less than 250 of the capital stock of 
the exchange, are entitled to represen- 


tation in the board of directors. Local 
nspectors and agents are elected by 
the shareholders at their respective 


shipping points and thus the stockhold- 
the power to remove an agent 
or inspector and elect his successor at 
they see fit. Every share- 
] is required to register from some 
shipping point. The executive commit- 
ee holdS monthly meetings at the of- 


ers have 


iny time 


olde) 


fice of the exchange. Local exchanges 
fix the time and date of their own meet- 
ings. Each stockholder is entitled to 
one vote for each share of stock that 
he holds, but no person is allowed to 
hold more than 10°, of the whole num- 
ber of outstanding shares. 

The packages for shipment through 


the exchange, after being inspected and 
graded, are labeled Eastern Shore Vir- 


ginia Produce Exchange. In addition, 
No 1 grade or better is marked with 


the red star brand, while all other 
grades are given only the exchange 
mark, together with the grade con- 


tained within the package. The regis- 

tered trade mark, the red star, is used 

only on the best grades. 
sig catitanasilithctaainsacilii 
Book Notices. 

THE NEw ONION CULTURE. By T. 
Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged 
and brought up to the present day. 
A new method of growing onions of 
largest size and yield, on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan. 
Liberally illustrated, 5x7 inches, about 
150 pages, cloth. Orange Judd com- 
pany. New York. 

A complete guide in growing onions 
with the greatest profit, explaining the 
whys and wherefores. Thousands of 
farmers and gardeners, and many ex- 
periment stations have given it practi- 
cal trials, which have proved success- 
ful. Clear and minute directions are 
fiven of how the plants are grown; the 
old frame; seedbed; planting: fire hot- 





bed, hotbeds heated by steam; cheap 
greenhouse for market gardeners; 
greenhouse heated by hot water; quan- 
tity of seed required: time of sowing; 
varieties; what soil to select; how to 
manure and prepare it; onions on muck 
soil; clean soi] essential; how the 
plants are set in the ground; tillage 
as moisture preserver and weed killer; 
tools of tillage; when and how to har- 
vest the crop; danger in delay; signs of 
maturity; curing the crop; curing 
sheds; weight of crop: wintering on- 
ions; advantages and profits of the new 
way; estimation of cost and returns. 
Prizetaker and Gibraltar onions, when 
well grown by this method, cannot be 
distinguished from imported onions, 
and there is no reason why American 
farmers should not raise all that our 
markets require. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, new 
edition, contains practical directions 
for the propagation and culture of all 
fruits adapted to the United States, 
By John J. Thomas, 

This has just passed through its 2ist 
edition and has been revised and en- 
larged by William Woed with the co- 
operation of Prof L. H. Bailey and 
other experts. While this book is scien- 
tifically accurate, it is prepared espe- 
clally for the practical working ama- 
teur and farmer well. Many new 
cuts as well much new material, has 
been added. The new edition now 
contains 823 pages and is handsomely 
bound. It is published by William 
Wood & Co, and is sent by Orange Judd 
Company, New York. for $2.50 net. 


as 


—_— = 
Grange Notes. 
OHIO. 
‘Phe Quarterly Bulletin from the of- 
fice of the lecturer of the Ohio state 
grange contains a iong list of lively 


topics that are suggested for discussion 
in granges, also an article on programs 
for grange meetings, hints on system- 
atic lecture work and notes concerning 
some of the most flourishing granges in 
the state. One of the most interesting 
articles is by R. L. Holman, in charge 
of the trading arrangements and of the 
state grange executive committee. In 
this he refers to the immense possibili- 
ties for organization, and how Patrons 
should use their influence for their own 
good in the co-operative purchasing of 
farm and household supplies. Every 
meniber of the grange in Ohio should 
see their subordinate leeturer about get- 
ting an issue of this interesting bulle- 
tin. 

Farmers of Waynesville are in a most 
flourishing condition At the last meet- 
ing final degrees w' conferred on a 
class of eight. This grange now num- 
bers about 130 members. A grange hall 
is not owned by this grange, but the 


ye 


Odd Fellows’ hall is leased, with a bane | 


queting hall attached, large enough to 
seat the whole membership at one time. 
The lecturer’s programs are always well 
prepared, interesting and up-to-date. 
At next meeting wiil be discussed the 
question, To what extent is the organ- 
ization of farmers justifiable? There 
are two other granges in Warren coun- 
ty, besides Farmers, and all are in fine 
condition and doing good work. The 
Pomona meets once a quarter, next 
meeting being with Lebanon, May 25. 
Commercial fertilizers and binder twine 
have been extensively purchased in a 
co-operative way, but this feature is 
not practiced to the extent it should 
be in Ohio. Grange work in Ohio, how- 
ever, seems to be generally prosperous, 
writes Past State Master S, H. Ellis. 
NEW YORK. 

Parish, of nearly 200 members, is in 
a flourishing condition, and will confer 
final degrees on a large class at next 
meeting. A fine oak chair for every of- 
ficer of the grange has recently been 
Placed in their hall. 

<_ 


Farmers’ Friends—-A. H. S&S, New 
York: The egg-like clusters from the 
orchard of H. Mason are not eggs, as 
supposed, but cocoons containing the 


young of an insect that feeds upon va-~ 
rious kinds of caterpillars and worms 
such as destroy foliage of trees. These 
little creatures are farmers’ friends. 
They should be protected and not de- 
stroved. They are called parasites. The 
specimen agent belongs to the genus 
Microphitis. 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 








Fair Reform. 





Should Help Each Other. 


Many county and township fairs 
could greatly strengthen themselves 
by co-operating in various ways with 
other fairs. Most of the leading state 
exhibitions have long.since found the 
benefits which follow a certain amount 
of co-operation. Their dates are so ar- 
ranged that they do not clash. Leading 
exhibitors are thus enabled to attend 
them in order and with as little diffi- 
culty as possible. A number of the 
large exhibitions form themselves into 
circuits for the holding of horse races. 
Noted live stock judges are thus able 
to attend many of the exhibitions. 

SHOULD FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE, 

Similar advantages may be gained 
by smaller fairs, officers arranging to 
co-operate. One of the greatest benefits 
that would follow would be that by 
uniting in defraying the expense such 
fairs would find it possible to secure 
a complete set of expert judges from 
some outside state or distant part of 
their own. Few fairs can stand the 
expense of bringing in such judges, 
simply for their own use. 

A contest could be held to see which 





fair in the circuit could make the 
largest and best exhibits. The expert 
judges would be able to make. the 


award. Local interest in each fair 
would thus be greatly stimulated. As 
at the larger fairs leading exhibitors 
would be able to attend all. or most of 
the fairs. 

In the case of such a circuit were the 
fairs to each hold athletic contests for 
their county or district championships, 
such as described in last week’s Home- 
stead, much greater interest would be 
taken in the events. Arrangements 
could be made for the champions from 


the various counties to meet at the 
final fair in a contest to decide the 
championships of all the counties. In 


this way it would be possible to make 
the contests an important feature of 
each fair. After the contests the prizes 
should be presented to the winners in 
front of the grand stand, or in some 
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other central point, by a committee of 
ladies. 

Where these circuits have been forma 
ed the mutual interest created has been 
found to be very beneficial. The good 
points of one fair are soon communi- 
eated to the others, and thus all are 
benefited. 

In no way can most of the smaller 
country fairs work a greater improve- 
ment than by simpfy co-operating along 
these lines. 
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Among Delaware Granges. 


Kent county Pomona met with Mil- 
ford, April 2. Dr A. T. Neal of the 
Delaware experiment station gave sev- 
eral interesting short talks on different 
subjects. It was decided to confer the 
degree in full form at the next meet- 
ing in Dover in October. A special de- 
gree team will be appointed and trained 
for the occasion. 


At the last meeting, State Master 
Derby ordered a special degree team 
to be appointed to give the degree of 
Flora at the next session of the state 
grange, which is todo be held next De- 
cember in New Castle county. New 
Castle county Pomona proposes to hold 
a fair, either in August or September, 
which is looked forward to with much 
success. 


By purchasing -. strawberry «crates 
through their grange agent, Milford 
Patrons have saved 6 cents each on 
them. 


Capitol of Dover meets every Satur- 
day afternoon, but is contemplating 
holding one meeting each modnth in the 
afternoon and the other three meet- 
ings in evening during the busy sea- 


son. Last November this enterprising 
grange prepared a program for the 
entire year. 

-_> ——- 

The Motor Plow—W. E. M., South 
Africa: The Gatling motor plow is 
not yet on the market. Work on its 
completion has been delayed by the 


recent death of Dr Gatling, its inven- 
tor. The company controlling h'3 pa- 
tents informs us that it will be ready 
for the market in about six months. 








HEN you buy a harvester, count the cost of 
keeping it in repair, and the length of time 


it will last, as well as the price you pay at first. 
Champion Binders, Mowers and Rakes are dur- 


able because they 
This also is the reason for the excellent 


built. 
work they do. 


A catalog describing 
colored calendar may be 


are correctly designed and well 


them and a handsome 
had for the asking. 


~ CHAMPION DIVISION, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 





CHICAGO. 





ee 











per cent. 


Capital 
$500,000. 








Interest on Savings 


The Keystone Bank of Pittsburg accepts 
savings deposits in any amount from $1 up 
and allows interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
compounded twice yearly. 
counts subject to check this bank allows 2 
Write for booklet No. 27. 


Keystone Bank 


of Pittsburg, 
320-322-324 Fourth Ave. 


On current ac- 


Surplus and Profits 
$750,000. 
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Chances for Educational Bill. 





From present indications it looks as 
if no additional measure wHl be passed 
at Albany to raise sufficient revenue to 
do away with direct taxation. It is 
how thought that the present resources 
will fall «bout $2,000,000 short. Unless 
the «administration provides other 
means of raising funds, the farmers’ 
measure for the agricultural college 
building hus little show of passage 
from present indications. The governor 
and lawmakers will do well to pass this 
measure and cut the amount from other 
departments, some of which can well 
afford to spare it. Nothing should be 
placed in the way to handicap farm- 
ers in their efforts for education, and 
a liberal appropriation is due them at 
this time. It is admitted on all sides 
that there has been much politics at 
work the present session, and farmers 
have had a poor show. On the other 
hand, rural communities have been ime 
posed upon by having the $100,000,000 
canal proposition thrust upon them for 
approval. 

The measures of special value to 
farmers had little or no show in the 
hands of legislators at Albany last 
week. Practically nothing can be done 
in reference to the appr’ ciation for 
the agricultural college until more im- 
portant matters in the eyes of leaders 
have been disposed of. Assemblyman 
Monroe introduced in the house a du- 
plicate of Senator Stew:urts bill (No 
884), making appropriation for the agri- 
cultural coHege building and = equip- 
ment. This has been done so that in 
case one is passed in either house the 
other can be substituted for it, and 
thus facilitate final action at the clos- 
ing hours of the session. There is no 
objection to the bill and its final pass- 
age will depend largely upon the abil- 
ity of our lawmakers to puss measures 
for sufficient revenue to take care of 
the state's expenses. 

Lieut-Gov Frank W. 
written American Agriculturist that 
he will be glad to lend such in- 
fluence as he can to accomplish that 
which farmers desire in reference to the 
agricultural appropriation. Chairman 
of the Finance Committee Senator 
George RK. Malby writes as follows: “TI 
was very much impressed with the 
manner of the presentation of the case 
relative to the appropriation for the 
agricultural college by your commit- 
tee recently and I am very favorably 
disposed toward the measure. Should 
the finances of our state permit, I shall 
be more than glad to help report the 
bill.” Other members of the commit- 
tee speak in very favorable terms and 
we believe the bill will be passed, pro- 
vided the finances can be raised. 

While Gov Odell is favorable to this 
educational measure, he is very frank 
in his expression that unless the mort- 
gage tax bill’‘or some other measure 
provides for greater revenue, every ap- 
propriation, even those needed for con- 
ducting the state government, will be 
reduced to the very lowest figure. The 
bill introduced by Senator Ambler im- 
posing a separate penalty on milk deal- 
ers for every can found in-their posses- 
sion not up to the standard, was de- 
feated. 

What 
food bill 
his signature. 


Higgins has 


is known as the Ambler pure 
has gone to the governor for 
This measure forbids 
the adulteration and misbranding of 
food, confectionery and condiments. 
The bill for the encouragement of the 
sugar beet industry, carrying an ap- 
propriation of $30,000, reduced from $75,- 
000, passed the senate and is now in the 
house. The governor has in his hands 
the Plank bill exempting retail dealers 
in fertilizers from license fees. Thus 
far the measures in which farmers are 
directly interested have not been very 
prominent. 





Union Center, Broome Co, April 20— 
A very small amount of maple sugar 
has been made. Wheat, rye and clover 
are in good condition. <A _ large 
number of auctions in this vicinity this 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A First-Class Sprayer, one that is 
giving splendid results, is manufactured 
by the Hillis Dust Sprayer Co, McFall, 
Mo. If you want. a sprayer that is 
cheap, durable and effective, write them 
for descriptive eo 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Cows are selling at $21 to $33 
Land near Union 
Feed 


spring. 
each. Hay $10 p ton. 
has been sold for $100 p acre. 
is high. 

That Canal Farce—American Agri- 
culturist is sound on that barge canal 
question. You will have the farmers 
with you.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida Coun- 
er 2 ft. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield Co, April 20 
—Some plowing done in March this 
year and before the ground was dry. 
April to date has been wet and but few 
oats sown. Cows are in demand at $30 
to $40. Apples not having a much bet- 
ter sale than in the winter at 50 to 80c. 
Fall grain looks promising. Pigs are 
extremely scarce. Butter 30c, eggs 15c, 
potatoes 60 to Tic. 

The Good Roads Bill was finally 
passed by the legislature last week, 
and is now in the hands of the gov- 
ernor for his approval. The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of a state 
highway dept, and the governor is to 
appoint a commissioner at a salary of 
$3500 a year. There will also be an as- 
sistant commissioner and other clerical 
help. The commissioner supervises the 
expenditure of the money. The state 
is to bear two-thirds of the expense, 
the county one-sixth and the township 
one-sixth, The state aid is to be ap- 
portioned among the counties according 
to the mileage or township roads in 
each. The county comissioner has the 
right to select the kind of road to be 
built; $6.500,000 have been appropriated, 
of which $500,000 is to be expended each 
of the first and second years, $1,250,000 
each of the third and fourth years, and 
$1,500,000 each of. the fifth and sixth 
years, 


New Millport, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co, April 18 
Farmers and their texums are having 
an easy time of it in body if not in 
mind, on account of the rainy weather. 
Some of the farmers on low-ground 
farms have not been abie to do any- 


thing as yet, others have their sod 
plowed. Very few potatoes planted. 
During the fine weather in March 
truckers got in peas, corn and early 
potatoes. Peas are up all right, but 
the corn will have to be replanted. 


Grass and winter grain look well. More 
oats than usual will be sown this 
spring. Hay is worth $20 p ton, straw 
$14, corn 60c p bu, wheat 75 to 80c, pota- 
toes 60c. There is an increasing inter- 
est in windmills in this section of New 
Jersey, the same as is reported from 
other states. The two windmills most- 
ly used are those advertised in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Samson and Aer- 
motor, A number of subscribers here 
have obtained the booklets of these 
manufacturers, and have been surprised 
at their value.—[T. M. C. 

Agri Outlook in Burlington Co—It 
has been so very wet this gpring that 
much of the winter grain that looked 
peomising during autumn and early 
winter is very much damaged by the 
excessive moisture. The month of 
March was warm and pleagant, so that 
grass and grain started to grow very 
rapidly and is well started. It is an 
old saying in this country that the 
mouth of April never passes without 
leaving some rye hexds. This year is! 
the exception, as the rye heads ap- 
peared April 10, 20 days ahead of 
schedule tinmfe. If there is sufficient 
moisture there is every prospect of a 
large crop o€ hay. The fall sown grass 
in fine shape. Farmers ate behind with 
work on account of so mueh rain. Very 
little plowing done and the repairing 
of fences and other improvements have 


been sadly neglected. The supply of 
fodder is being used up close 
little left on hand at the béginning 
of grass. Cattle have as a@ gen- 


eral thing wintered well and are in fine 
condition. Two herds have been con- 
demned by the state authorities on ac- 
count of having the tubercudosis and 
they have been killed. Horses have 
been selling for high prices and many 
have changed hands. Very few colts 
have been raised in ‘is county for 
years, consequently there is a great 


demand for horses every spring. Dairy- 
ing is the leading industry and almost 
every farmer sells milk and it makes 
very little difference whether, the price 
is 2t.¢ p qt or 4c, they will make milk, 


only they do a 


little more growling 


« 


when it is 2t.c. Fortunately milk has 
never sold for better prices, taking the 
whole winter through, than has been 
the case this winter. Never in the his- 
tory of the milk business has there 
been as mach milk received at the 
Camden sta as has been the daily re- 
ceipts this whole winter long. The 
demand has far exceeded the supply 
and prices have ruled very high for 
months, the surplus selling at 5 to 8c 
p qt. The greatest drawback farmers 
have to contend with is the labor ques- 
tion. It is with the greatest difficulty 
that farm labor can be secured at even 
very high prices, and then much of it 
is very undesirable. 


MARYLAND. 


State Entomologist, Prof A. L. 
Quaintance, has resigned from the agri 
col, and will do special work this sum¢ 
mer for the U S dept o€ agri. Fruit 
growers of Md ire indeed unfortunate 
in losing the services of so good a man. 
A conference will be held in Baltimore 
May 8 to consider the selection of an- 
other officer. 


Milk Producers and Philadelphia Market 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, NEW JERSEY. 
The conditions in milk production 
have not been disappointing to those 
mempers of the executive committee of 
the milk shippers’ union, who made the 
prediction that milk would be scarcer 





during this last winter than had been 
the rule for many years. On acvoumnt 
of the high price of beef cattle last 


year farmers disposed of very many un- 
desirable cattle. This was especially 
true in eastern Pennsylvania. On ac- 
count of the high price of all the feeds 
very few cows were purchased to take 
the places of those sold, consequently 
there has been a shortage in the pro- 
duction of milk in some sections that 
furnish milk for the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, while m New Jersey there has been 
an increase in production. 

There is at present and has been for 
months, more milk received at Chmden 
receiving station at Philadelphia than 
at any other time in the history of the 
milk business. Yet milk has sold for 
very high prices. For months the sur- 
plus has been selling as high as 5 and 
8 cents per quart. For a long time 
it has been difficult in many cases for 
many dealers to secure enough milk to 
supply their trade. Last week during 
storm, milk fell in price for the first 
time since January 1. The Jews have 
been using no milk for a week, all of 
which has to find a market in other 
than the usual channels. Yet with all 
these conditions favvring the dairyman 
he says he can make no money produc- 
ing milk at 4 per quart, less 
freight. 

The reason given is high price of 
feeds; also labor, which is very hard 
to get at any price. All kinds of fod- 
der will be used up closer this spring 
than has been the case for many years. 
Some farmers have been compelled to 
turn their cattle out at this early date 
on acrount of scarcity of hay and fod- 
der. Milch cows, generally speaking, 
are looking good and show a healthy 
condition. They are yielding a quantity 
of milk, fully up or a little above the 
average at this season of the year. 
am speaking for the shipping station 
along the railroads in New Jersey. The 
receipts at Camden station verify these 
statements. 

There is not as strong a desire among 
farmers to produce such large quanti- 
ties of milk as some years ago. They 
now prefer to go a little easy and se- 
cure a better price for what they do 
produce. Present conditions seem to 
warrant the prediction of a heavy crop 
of hay the coming harvest. Grass never 
looked more promising and very sel- 
dom so far advanced at this time of 
the year. The price of milk for this 
year having been agreed upon and set- 
tled by the Philade!phia milk exchange 
and the milk shippers’ union, dairymen 
are not discouraged. 


Appears Like a Milk Syndicate—It 
is true that Messrs Fowler and Jones 
are getting options on the routes of the 
independent milk men in Syracuse and 
are also getting options on milk sup- 
plies outside the city. It is impossible 
to learn just how successful they have 
been. One of these gentlemen told me 
a day or two ago that they had options 
on 90% of the independent routes. The 
same day one of the largest route oper- 
ators told me that he did net believe 


cents 
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they had options on to exceed 20%. It 


appears they are willing to agree to 
almost anything in order to get signa- 
tures. I went to Syracuse recently an] 
met one of these promoters, saw a 
number of milkmen, but was unable to 
get any facts from them as they are 
very reticent about what they are do- 
ing and who the principalssare. It was 
reported last night that the milk asso- 
ciation at Syracuse had sold out. There 








y Farm Wagons 


make tiie work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they donoteutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, ause 
of the short lift. Ri bets equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel Wheels, either straightor stag. 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 














20th 


(HENCH’S «2%, 


y With dn Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment Complete 
on One Machine. 
Parallel beam move- 
ment, pivoted axle,with 
lateral beam move- 
mentin connection with 
the movable spindles, 
or either independent 
ofeach other. Centre 
: ; ae r for epreadin 
immediately and and closing shove 
* - ’ gangs. The most complete 
introduce them for next season. cultivator on the market, 
having every possible movement of the shovel gangs, 


-he HENCH & DROMGOLD CO. Mirs., York, Pa. 





































| Wilder's Stanchion 
& —being an improvement over 
WSmith’s. Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest swing stanchiox 
made. Hasstee|latch and satomatic 
»~ Becomes stationary when 
open. Animal cannot turn it in back- 
ing out. Made of Lest seasoned 
ood. Pins for fastening with 
Btanchion, Send for testimentals 


x 2). K. WILDER & SOHS, 9, BOE S12, 














A Constant Stream 


of water to the house, barn, garden or lawn 
. is assured by the 


RIF _ HYDRAULIC 


’ ENGINE. 
Pumps water automatically. 


, Better than any 
ram, engine or wind mill. Selden 30 
Days Trial. Fully gusran- 
teed, 


Catalogue free. 
POWER SPECIALTY C€o., 
126 Liberty St., New York. 














WHEN YOu 


DRILL WELLS 


DRILL THEM FAST! 
Use ourlatestimproved machines and you 
can down all competition! The oid kinds 
are“notinit.”” Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio 
RENTS LEN 


W BD [ [ DRILLING 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
—— simple and durable. Any mechanic caa 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, Nn. Y. 





TO HOMESEEKERS, 


Good farms with productive soils can 
be secured on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St Louis Ry. in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. Prices 
reasonable. Climate healthful, never 
very cold or very hot. All marketable 
crops grown and bring better prices 
than in the North. Rainfall ample and 
well distributed. Correspondence with 
real estate agents fn the North invited. 
For pamphiets, write to H. F. Smith, 
Traffic Manager, Nashville, Tenn. 
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has been something funny going on extent the fault of the shipper, who, arrivals of sheep were 119 dovlle decks. for choice New York state crop of 1902 
there for some time. The stock which governed principally by his greed to get She ep were lower, lambs held firm. Fair and 23 to 24 cents for choice Pacifics. 
























































































































































was worth $125 a year ago has dropped an increased price at that time, failed to choice wdoled western lambs sold at New York. 
to $85. The latest figures that I have to look ahead to a future not far off. 7.15@7.35, clipped 6.25@6.75, yearlings ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Farmers 
peen able to learn as being offered were What the future has in store for deal- 6.25@6.50, ewes 5.25@5.75. Hogs were ac- nave commenced work for the season 
$75 for quite a fair sized block of stock. ers is hard to tell, but at present the tive. Heavy hogs changed hands at in their yards j Many old vards have 
did not go to the association to outlook is gloomy enough. It is up to 7.55@7.65, mixed 7.35@7.50, Yorkers 7.25 Goma through the winter in bad shape; 
ascertain the truth of the matter, be- the shippers belonging to the associa- @%.30. not £0 much due to the winter, perhaps, 
ause, if ‘it is being handied as the tion to straighten matters, and quickly At Pittsburg, there was just about as ‘a the peculiar season prace ding. 
est of this milk affair is, it would be at that.—[J. H. Miller, Secretary, Phila- enough doing in cattle to keep the mar- Some planting will be done this spring. 
1 mnie dae RFCS Sf Vale CNP Sk Meee ket healthy. The week opened with OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: Consider- 

lnterestec airyman. a => — - eee rig ecunk! ia icmeie . SEG / , ers ° ‘ 
Z : prices a shade lower on heavy cattle. apie buying, considering the small 

. stes . he lighte i Ss Tes A P : 
‘venmeeeiee. Gonamnen Sinai. Eastern Live Stock Markets but steady on th lighter Kinds. Veal amount of stocks on hand, has been 
The Fayetteville -creamery company ee a po tor = * ’ : done lately. Last week about 100 bales 
entioned last week has purchased the Monpay, April 20. oon eee is a , — sold at dl . eo — — vor 
heese factory at Bridgeport, Madison At New York, last week the receipts ne i mg rery ibe Sisaoes. peer sane oe ae 20) at from 17% to 20 cents, according 
unty, and will continue to manufac- continued light and at the mid-week  Frair. 900-1100 1bs 4 354 90 Heifers, 700-1000 Ihe 3 00@4 75 to quality. A . 

iure cheese until June 1, After that market beeves of all sorts were firm, Bough belt e's Rca 25 Veal calvers  OKGE 00 ee 


date it will be converted into a butter steers selling 5@10c higher. Later Fat oxen, 30@425 Cows & springers, 25 0OG@A0 00 OF THE 
factory. This concern has been very heavy fat cattle showed weakness and The hog market was active, but with ‘6 
prosperous in other sections, and has the general tone of trade was weak for liberal offerings prices ruled a shade CoO RN e 


paid more for milk the year through nearly all grades of steers; bulls and lower. Prime heavy hogs sold at $7.50 FIE ELD ve 
than the shipping stations. The new eows held up strong. Most of the of- @7.55, medium 7.40, Yorkers 7.30@7.35. Py 
tory will open at Bridgeport April ferings were from southern Ohio and Sheep were a shade easier, lands held Corn, Bean and Pea Planter and 







and at Lake Port about May 1.— pennsylvania, with a sprinkling of steady. Best clipped lamDs 6.70@6.90, Fertilizer Distributer 
Fred F. Fuget, Madison County, N Y. light and medium steers from Buffalo. common to good 4@6, spring lambs 5@ |} 
The Milk Market. Fresh cows showed a further improve- 10, wethers 4@5.60. | $ 
4t New York, the exchange price for ment of $2 to $3 per head. Calves par- tm trong, 


elit. ceastaaii eae an “eek to 3c tially recovered from the decline noted ‘ Durable 
milk was lowered last week to 3c p qt. last Monday, selling 25@50c higher. COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. Easy Draft, 


This ¢ wed a cline in the quo- ; 3 
his cut followed a dé ; Arrivals of cattle Monday of this week il 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- Easily 


itions for cheese and butter at the " . . 

were heavy. inc 7 ars for 

tories. West of the Hudson the av- onan “5 cal oe ba for eons Handled, 
arket, Mainty steers, Which Met with TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 

PING POINTS. Fully 


aid for the surplus was $1.50 r: 
a or for h urplus was $1.50 p a slow sale at a‘decline of 15@25c on 
wat Co — . heavy fat cattle. medium and _ light 

Accore = to revise i figures. re P Se a Ponce 2 

‘ Bs — : bes - = i aaaieee weight selling fully 10e off: bulls and NEW YORK-—At Buffalo, fresh eggs Guaranteed 
the ckawanna roa » mi ; :*  eciiced Sh aide ” cert F ° : tokens 14@17 
luring March 84,506 cans of milk, 553,- cows ruled steady. With heavy re- l5c p doz, faney chickens 16@17c p Ib | For planting Field, Ensilage, Fodder Corn, Broom Co 
a8 zal <s in bottles and 3151 eans of CeiPts of calves, nearly 7500, the mar- 4d w, fowls 15@15ic, extra cimy butter | Beans, Peas, Sugar Beets, Buckwhest, ete. Drops the 
m 





ket s“g¢ged 50c, but the demand was 28 p lb, : fancy full cream cheese 14%@ time,” Will'put, pumpins oF squash in-with, the com. 











me : : 1k 5 = fairly active at the reduction. Top quo- 5c. Potatoes in good demand at 55@ ven an iy bestit ap apg 7s Tee cee 
The receipts of miliK and crean “ tations on cattle $5.60 p 100 Ibs, with 60e p bu, yellow Danvers onions 15@35c wet or dry fertilizer at the rate o 0 7 8. 
2 i Por . e > ing ‘ — . Madina 7 : peasant cain Equipped with a n d improved row marker. Agents 
er otgge gee the city for the week ending common to poor lots all the way down head lettuce 3.50@4.50 p bbl, wate reress wont all new territery. - - 
April 18 were as a a ; to 3.50@4. 25@35c p doz bchs, apples 1.25@3.25 p Catalog, special terms, etc., free. 
MILK Creanr Sheep were in moderate supply, but bbl. No 2 red wheat 80c p bu, corn 44@ 
Evie . .. 30,343 1,696 with very little inquiry owing to the 48c, oats 34@39c, barley 52@58e, bran Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Susquehanna 442 depressed condition of the dressed meat 15.50@17 p ton, mixed feed 16.25@17.25. Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
West Shore ‘52 trade, prices declined 50¢ on nearly all At Albany, apples in liberal supply, 
wckawanna iad #00 grades. Lambs fell off 15@25c, prime market quiet. Potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, WANS gS) eos e AU ER 
N Y Central (long haul) 1.009 grades suffering least. Owing to the yed onions 1.50@1.75, turnips 50@75e, ap- and Well 
N ¥ Central «Harlem). 139 cool weather, spring lambs had a lim- ples 1@3. Fowls 14@1l5c p lb a Ww, tur- Holes, Wellsvete. sod by enn 
) rio * 2-465 ited sale. and shipments were light. The keys 17@18%c. Corn 52@54c p bu, emy Govt. Highest award’ 
I Valley 129 few Maryland and Virginia lambs of- pytter 27@28c. Oats 41@42¢, bran 20@ Worid’s Fair. 
Homer Ramsdell 113° fered® sold at $4@5 p head: best state 21 p ton, middlings 22@24. 


rice the work accom- 


lambs did not exceed 6. The 26 cars of Thri \ 
plished with an“Iwan”than 


New Haven.. 











At Syracuse, fowls 15@lic p Ib, eggs 








ther sources sheep and lambs on sale ay is . - A 
, os oak =e caine team pers Bagh 16@lic p doz, choice cmy butter 24@ | aan Gatdedet en tanitmest 1 te f 
2 é F : 3 oO : gg at Rot err a re or implement dealer or write for 
Fotal .sé. ‘ .. 205,426 the demands of slaughterers. Sheep ¢ c . Ib bas tubs, cheddars 13@14c. Po | our ise'are. Special price to introduce. Address 
Daily averag 29,346 were even lower than at the elase of toes 60@70¢ p bu. red and yellow on- | WAN BEOS., Hox 0, STREATOR, ILLs 
a ore ee ; “es rca ions 20@35c, medium beans $2@2.10, ap- 
oe ais 205.922 last week; prime lambs were firm, but - ° t 





{tw K cds F O48 . > Rtn ‘ . = 2 ples 600 @1.25 Corn 53e p bu, oats 4lec, | , 
\t Philadelphia, the market ts fa ot mi eee Aone Teen mia cs bran 20-p ton, uniddiings 2080.” | CRONICS 
milk and cream, selling surplus on 4@5.50 p 100 ae tops at 6: clipped sheep At Rochester, a firm feeling prevailed Improved 






the railroad platform at $1.20 to $1.40 per : QGpr ae : , in vegetables. apples in good demand : 
ie ee eS > rponlar Mainly at 3@5.10, a few choice and ex- Bek Ss, apples Be ae ’ ; : 

an of 40 quarts, W here oe ro regular trae lots exceeding quotations; wooled butter steady. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, Staple Puller 4 : 

market price is 4 cents or $1.6 per “ee lambs at 5@7.50. one ear choice at 7.90, Onions 25@40c, medium beans $1.90@2, | IS AT THE FRONT. Ask your dealer to show’ i 

+ “+ : ic “e 1S 4 e . “ = % ns ° %% € or 

I attribute this to two causes, first th clipped lambs at 3.50@6.85: common cabbage 3@4 p ton, lettuce 20@25¢ p it. Three wire pong me Aaa ee ag 8 — - ae 

heavy rain for « week past caused quite o doz. : 1 "a Lhe ‘ied cs clamps—all in one tool. A Staple Puller that w 

tee ig et second, since Janu- ®Pring lambs at 3@3.50 each. 0Z, apples 20@45c p bu. Chickens 16@ | puil stapies. when no other make will. yen 

. drop in sales, second, since Jé Hogs improved last week 10@15c, and 18c p lb d w, turkeys 19@20c, state emy | will reaca wire when the button cutter will not. One 


ry 1 quite a number of dairies were 
taken from old and tried firms and 
placed with new and irresponsible deal- 


notwithstanding there were nearly 1300 butter 28c p Ib in tubs, fresh eges 14@ ORON & CARRIER MEG-COe Hee 


on sale Monday of this week, the ad- 15¢c p doz. Bran 18@20 p ton, middlings 





sylvania 


nme. wan settee Minis one waa. ieee 
noe ; a . milk Vance was maintained. State an nn- é 
rs, Who made money out of the mil ania hogs crossed the scales at 7.50 At Watertown, fowls and chickens DO YOU KNOW, 


Sy /FROST, 
aU BEST. 


by selling on the different platforms at 2 - 2e ‘, turkeys 16@18c. fane 
in increased price. Now, having no @#-60 p 100 Ibs. 12c p lb 1 w, turkeys 16@18«-, fancy new 


le for the milk, they cut prices in The horse dealers of the city report a laid eggs lic p doz. fancy dairy butter 
ir efforts to dispose of the product, continuance of the brisk demand for 21c, good to choice 18S@20c. Potatoes 65 
throw the datry up, to become a bur- all classes, with extremely satisfactory @i0c p bu, ofiions 50@60c, apples 50@75c. 


CHEAPEST 








en on the market. This was to a great. prices for the best ones. A feature of Oats 40@42c p bu, wheat 75@78c, barley Our fence is 0 of Hard Wire of 
the past week was the receipt of large 20. is twice ree oe os pA begga es at ge, ane 
———~_ shipments of plain horses from the PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, | wire of small cauge? a Write for catalog, 
£: Og, 


Of Interest to Readers. west. While these sold readily, the potatoes were in good demand, but the ina a ne 
city market does not call for that class market was not especially strong eggs 7 x 

POPULAR CREAM SEPARATORS— of animals and shippers got little more and poultry steady. Potatoes 40@b0e p 
Development of dairying has gone hand than expenses, if they got that. The py in bulk. yellow globe ormions 40@50c, 
hand with the perfecting of the cen- good prices are for animals bred iM onion sets 50c@$1, apples 1.50@3.25 p 
rifugal cream separator. The De Laval the east, family and carriage horses, bbl. Selected eggs 15@15%c p doz, chick- 













Separator company has long been a leader broken to ride and drive. and draft ens 17@18c p Ib. broilers 18@21c, best 
the manufacture of these machines, porses. Ordinary deliveries fetched : a hs , cepa oss 
’ a > also for far : emy butter 29c p lb in tubs, country | 
only for factory, but also for farm — ¢195 ¢o 200 each, first-class draft horses roll 17@21c. No 2 red wheat 74@75e Given Satisfaction to All except those who don't use it. 
Ist Four years after the perfection of 165 t ono ‘oach horses, the auction (@ele. No 2 red wheat (4@ibse p } With our increased facilities we can please a few 
first separator in 1879 by Dr De Lavel bo TO <soV. oacn _—? bu, corn 46@49c, oats 37@40c, middlings | ff thousand nee, customers. We sell wire of all kinds. 
, 


CLONE FENCE CO., 
Holly, Mich. Cleveland, Ohie, Waukegan, 11! 






Sweden these machines were intro- a an are cae se ae 18@21.50 p ton, bran 15.25@17. 
luced in J rie: Their use at tirst was ounce ley are eage s s * : al 7 
ntined in ieotnad s "Laser the hand sep- Singles bring 600 and upward, and pairs k aa Philadelphia. pesnenee. 60@68e P 
irator was perfected. The demand for 1900 and upward. Seven Maine-bred PU, choice one ll meen H@tc, No 7 
oth Kinds of machines has now reached j;oadsters and carriage horses sold at red wheat 8142@82c p bu, corn 4914@50c, 
extensive proportions. A splendid testi- auction last week for prices ranging No 2 white oats 40. 
— to. ~— worth =, = — a from 240 for a family mare to 560 for MARYLAND- At Baltimore, busi- 
arta wanees appearing in the advet- a pair of colts. As fast as sold many ness was moderately active, prices 
cement on another page. If you con- are shipped right off to country homes, steady. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, yellow 
emplate buying a separator, send to the large numbers going this week to Long onions 50@60c, apples $1.50@3 p bbl, as- 
De Laval company for further partic- fsland and New York state stables. A  paragus 30@35c¢ p bch, onions*50@60c 
llars and mention this journal when leading auctioneer says that an aston- p 100 behs. Best « my butter 28@2814c 
riting. ishing number of what are called “‘sum- _p Ib, full cream cheese 144@14\%¢, fresh 
WE HAVE RECEIVED from James ™er horses” are sold ¢ very spring and eggs 1444@15c p doz, fowls 13@13%e p 
ck’s Sons some specimens of their “New take op igctvser’ from the city. R ene type Ib 1 w, chickens 16@18c. No 2 red 
‘xtra Early potato No 9,” which is being 18 one easily filled by eastern farmers Wheat 80c p bu, corm 49@5lc, oats 38%@ 
introduced for the first time this season. good-looking, 15 to 16 hands high. 50c, bran 17.50@18.50 p ton in 200-Ib 
It is claimed that this is earlier than broken to harness and gaited, and, sacks. . 



























ny other known variety, that it will above all. of gentle disposition. Such - N F ‘ 

utvield any of the extra early sorts now’ horses bring about 300 each. Th oO ence Company 

the market and compare favorably : = : € Hop Movement and Market. beats our prices on the same same quality of fenée, 

with the best yielding late varieties, The At Buffalo, outside of a oe eoaeas because they never make our quali 

potato has not yet been named and they easier feeling on heavy cattle, the mar- } PAGE W4VEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

‘sk us to state that anyone purchas- et was steady. Choice to prime 1200 At New York, there is little change IC 

ng a pound or more will have the privi- t 9 1400-ib steers sold at $5.20@5.50 p 100 in the market from conditions quoted | 

cee pon ogy Rag BB mage age gg Ibs, medium to fair 1100 to 1400-lb steers last week. Pa ific coast growers: are | LAWH FENCE 

prize of $25 will be paid. Full particulars 4.60@5, smooth dry-fed steers 4.60@4.90, reported as holding firm at 20 cents. 1 designs. Cheap as 
° may be obtained by addressing the in- heifers 3.40@4.40, fat cows 3.25@4.25, There is some demand from out-of-town | Rae wood, 83 age Catalogue 

troduecers, James Vick’s Sons. Rochester, feeding steers 3.90@4.65, milch cows 30 brewers, but the market generally is riviix roe ree. Specal Prices to Comer 











N Y, and mentioning this jeurnal. @60 ea. Veals were in liberal supply, quiet. Quotations are unchanged on 


ap tac ; : 6 ane XIXIAIN CO SPRING FENCE 
[3] best luts selling at 7@7.50. Monday’s the basis of 25 to 27 cents per pound A pa 


Box Winchester, ln 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 








| Cattle | 
Per 100 ibs |———— | 
1903 1902 
Chicago . .. ES. 75ST. 
New York .....| 5. 7.40 
uffalo.........) 5. 7 
Kansas ( ity. 5. 68 
Pittsburg .. waceed 5. 7.0 





At Chicago, cattle prices averaged 
higher than early in the month, but 
last week's initial advance not fully 
maintained. The demand was good 
from all classes of buyers, but evi- 
dences of a hardening market stimu- 
lated shipments from the country, and 
top quotations could not be maintained. 
Fancy heavy steers..........$5.40@ 5.65 
Good to choice 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.25@ (5.25 
Common to medium. .. ++ 4.00@ 4.60 
Extra to fancy butc her ‘cows 4.25@ 4.50 
Good to choice butcher cows. 3.00@ 4.00 
Common toextra butcher bulls 3.00@ 4.25 
Canning stock.......... 2.00@ 3.00 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 ‘Ibs 4.25@ 4.75 
Extra to ch light stock cattle. 3.00@ 4.25 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.50@ 6.75 
Milch cows, p head..........25.00@60.00 

Less snap appeared in the hog mar- 
ket, and prices averaged a shade lower, 
although general activity prevailed. Re- 
ceipts were only moderate, and the pro- 
vision market is active, this resulting 
in a tone of confidence among hog 
salesmen, in spite of the temporary 
bearishness of the packing interests 
here and in the east. Good to choice 
heavy shipping and packing hogs $7.20 
@7.50, medium weights 7.15@7.35, light 
droves 6.90@7.10. 

Large numbers of excellent sheep 
have been received from the grazing 
districts of the southwest, commanding 
good prices. The market as a whole 
fis healthy, although recent top prices 
have not been sustained. Good to choice 
ewes lower at $5.25@6; large numbers of 
clipped ewes sold at 4.75@5.50, choice 
lots as high as 6 Selected heavy weth- 
ers and yearlings 6.25@6.50. Lambs sold 
at 4.75@5.75 for poor to fair, and 6@7 
for good to extra. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, conditions in this mar- 
ket remained about the same as noted 
last week. The demand from all 
sources was good and prices held 
steady. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WH0O!.ESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


| Wheat Corn _| Oats 
Cash or spot, 1903) 1902 1903 | 1902 1903 | 4902 
Chicago... | 77 | .74%4] 432, .62 | 34%! .405% 
New York 84 | .86%4) .52!,| 6%, 42 | 4814 
Boston..... ~ — | 53 | .7L | 43%) .53 
Toledo..... 7534) .81 43 | 6124) 34 | 44 
St Lonis.. | .70%4) .80%) 40 | 6449) 33 | Ate 
"pls ...| .763,' .74U,) 4275) 61 | 32 | .43 
| . 5B | .74% 2 43%, 





Liverpooi. 
ft ata 


At Chicago, nervousness has charac- 
terized wheat, prices erratic and much 
of the time indifferently sustained. 
Shaping factors included chiefly the 
actions of the Armours, which were 
on both sides of the speculative mar- 
ket, and the domestic crop situation. 
May wis forced late last week to prac- 
tically « 7Se level, or 2c advance for 
the week, with July around 72c p bu, 
these prices not being fully maintained. 

Exports of wheat and flour were only 
moderate, and not especially helpful. 
A large number of flour mills in the 
northwest have shut down for the time 
being, owing to the unsatisfactory trade 
conditions. They claim that, owing to 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Why Experiment ?- In the face of 
the fact that Bradley fertilizers have 
been giving the very best results in the 
way of producing the largest possible 
yields, it would seem the hight of ex- 
travagance to experiment with inferior 
brands. We think that the safer way 
fs to always use Bradley's fertilizers 
for the various crops, and thus be as- 
sured of reaping the largest possible 
returns for the least expenditure of 
money. We understand that the Brad- 
ley Fertilizee Works, Boston, Mass, will 
gladiy send copy of their latest liter- 
ature on the subject to all interested 
parties. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


the cost of wheat and the freight dis- 
criminations against flour and = mill 
stuffs from the west to the seaboard, 
the milling industry has been tempo- 
rarily paralyzed. Foreign markets 
showed some firmness, owing to 
slightly less favorable crop condi- 
tions in Europe. The world’s vis- 
ible supply of breadstuffs, according to 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, was equal to 
155,562,000 bus April 1, a decrease dur- 
ing March of 15,900,000 bus. Compared 
with one yeur ago the decrease was 
nearly 28,000,000 bus, 

Corn received about the usual atten- 
tion, the market averaging stronger 
much of the time, May last week mov- 
ing up nearly 2c, to 445¢c¢ p bu, followed 
by slight reaction, July fractionally 
above and below 44c. Planting has 
made some progress in the lower edges 
of the corn belt, but recent cold and 
wet weather hindered operations and 
was used as a reason for pushing up 
the price slightly. Recent sales on 
track included No 3 and No 3 yellow at 
S9%e@Ale p bu. 


At New York, wheat sympathized 
strongly with the market at Chicago, 
which ruled firm and higher. Liberal 
quantities were taken on export ac- 
count. Oats and corn followed quite 
closely the tendency in wheat and 
prices advanced. The flour market was 
firm. No 2 red wheat sold at 84%c p 
bu, No 2 white corn 54%4c, No 2 yellow 
52c, No 2 mixed oats 391¢c, white clipped 
40@45c, Spring patent flour $4.15@4.30 
r bbl, do winter 3.85@3.95. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store. warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers. an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, there was a good de- 
mand for choice to fancy stock at firm 
prices. Common fruit moved _ slowly. 
Spitzenburg $1.75@4 p bbl, King 1@2.50, 
Ben Davis 1.50@2.50, Baldwin 1@2.75, 
Greening 1@35. 





Beans. 

At New York, the market was steady, 
but trade not especially active. De- 
mand was light for yellow eye and 
black turtle soup. Choice marrow sold 
at $2.60@2.70. medium 2.20@2.30, red 
kidney 2.85@2.95, black turtle soup 2.60 
a2.70, white kidney 2.70@2.80. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, not much doing in sun- 
dried or evaporated apples. Prices 
were unchanged. Fancy evap fruit sold 
at 7%4%@8c p Ib, choice 6@64ec, common 
to prime 54@5%c, sun-dried quarters 4 
@ilye, chops 2@2t2c, blackberries 8%@ 
9toc, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades of hay 
were steady. The supply was moder- 
ate and demand good, Prime timothy 
sold at $1.10 p 100 Ibs, No 1 95c@$1.05, 
No 2 85@€ 0c, clover mixed T70@7bc, 
clover 60@70c, salt 50@60c, long rye 
straw 75@S85ic, out 45@55c, 

‘Eggs. 

At New York, receipts at this mar- 
ket have been very heavy, averaging 
over 23,000 cases daily, the first half 
of the month. The demand was of a 
very active character and all the offer- 
ings were readily taken care of. The 
movement into storage was of a liberal 
character, eggs packed for storage pur- 
poses selling at 15%@16c p doz. Other 
quotations included selected white state 
and Pa at l6c, do firsts 15%c, western 
14%@l15ce, southern 13%@14%c, duck 23 
@2bc, goose 30@40c. 

At Boston, the market had a steady 
tone. Receipts were moderate and the 
demand active. Fancy nearby 17@18c 
p doz, firsts 15@15%4c, western 15@15%c, 
duck 23@2ic, geese 30@ 40c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market was steady 
on spot feed. Western mills were gen- 
erally pretty closely sold up on April 
delivery. With farmers and dairy- 
men generally turning cattle on pas- 
ture, the demand will be less active, a 
factor favorable to lower prices. Coarse 
western spring bran in 200-lb sacks 
sold at $17.50@18 p ton spot, bulk winter 
20@22, red dog flour 21@22, oil meal 26@ 
26.50, middlings 19@21° 

; Potatoes. 

At New Work, good to choice old po- 

tatoes were in request, common stock 





guiet. New and second crop southern 
stock was steadily held. State and 
western were quoted at $1.50@2 p 180 
Ibs, L I 1.75@2 p bbl, Me 1.75@2.25 p 
sack. New Fla Rose 4.50@5.50 p bbl, 
do second crop 2@3, Jersey sweet 2.75@ 
3.75. 
Poultry. 

At New York, latterly under more 
liberal offerings « weaker feeling de- 
veloped in live poultry. This partook 
more of the temporary nature and 
with the surplus worked off the mar- 
ket improved. Dressed poultry held 
steady. Fowls sold at 134%@13%c p Ib, 
young roosters llc, old &8%c, turkeys 12 
@18c, ducks 80c@$1 p pr, pigeons 30@ 
35c, fresh killed turkeys 15@1ic p Ib, 
fowls 12%.@13%c, spring ducks 30@32c, 
squabs $2.25@3 p doz. 

At Boston, trade was active in live 
poultry. Best dressed stock moved 
freely at steady prices. Choice fresh 
killed fowls 15@16e p lb, roasting chick- 
@30c, turkeys 15@18c d w, chickens 14 
@16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, old onions irregular in 
quality and value, best stock steady, 
beets and carrots quiet, green peas 
firm. Red onions 50c@$1 p bag, yellow 
1@1.50, western red 75c@1.20 p bbl, old 
carrots 60c@1, beets 40@50c, kale 60@ 
65c, nearby lettuce 2.50@3.50, parsnips 
40@60c, spinach 1.25@1.50, squash 14 
1.50, turnips 1@1.12. Beets 1@3 p 100 
behs, carrots 1@2, mint 2@3, radishes 1 
@2, rhubarb 1.50@3, shallots 40@75c, 
string bearis 173 p cra, Fla cabbage T5e 


@1.25. 
Wool. 

No important changes have occurred 
in the ‘wool market, although the gen- 
eral tendency inclined toward improve- 
ment. 


_-—— 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE (REAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 

1903 ..27 @2Tlsc 26 @26tzc 26 @2%6tec 
1902 ..32'4@33 c 31%@: 21 se 291,@30 e¢ 
1901 ..21 @2i%c 21 @2itec 19%@20 c 
Dealers in butter were generaily of 
the opinion that prices have entered 
in earnest upon their decline to the 
summer level. Under a healthy demand 
the market maintained a firm position 
throughout late March and the first 
half of April. Latterly. however, re- 
ceipts began to show miaterial increase 
and a subsequent drop in prices oc- 





curred. As will be seen by referring 
to the table of prices, this coincided 
with that of two years ago. For the 
corresponding time a year ago there 
was a slight gain in prices, but re- 
ceipts were smaller than this year. Very 
little June made butter remains in stor- 
age houses, so that all the trade will 
of necessity be turned to fresh stock, 
Dairies are still in light supply but ir- 
regular in quality. 


At New York, the high prices pre- 

vailing at this market in recent weeks 
turned shipments in this direction. The 
effect was greatly enlarged receipts 
and subsequent easing of the market, 
and a decline in prices. The market 
Was in an unsettled condition with the 
tendency of prices lower. A little low 
grade stock was taken on export ac- 
count. Extras in cmys of 91 to 94 score 
sold at 27@27%4c p Ib, firsts 25@26t6c, 
seconds 22@24c, fancy state dairy 26c, 
firsts 23@25c, imt cmy 20@2ic, 

At Boston, an easier feeling latterly 
developed on this market. Prices de- 
clined 1@2c, and at the close the mar- 
ket was quiet. The best dairies were 
in fair request, but common stock was 
slow. Best northern cmys sold at 26@ 
2644c p Ib, western 26@261ec, firsts 24@ 
25c, seconds 21@22c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situation has continued 
very satisfactory, prices fully maintain- 
ing their former level. The stocks of 
old cheese are very small, with com- 
paratively little to be had on some of 
the markets. With the general opening 
of the spring manufacturing season, 
new made cheese is beginning to make 
its appearance. In the west the demand 
for this stock has been good at coun- 
try points, as well as in the large cen- 
ters. From eastern markets comes the 
complaint of irregularity in quality and 
indifferent trading. Some new-made 
large cheese is being taken by exporters 
at seaboard points, the price being 13@ 
13%e p Ib. 

At New York. the demand for old 
cheese held up well, and sales were ef- 
fected at full top quotations, There 
were numerous lots of small colored 
new-made cheese offered, but mostly 
irregular in quality. New-made large 
was wanted by exporters. Fancy fall- 
made colored sold at 15@15%4c p Ib, 
White 144%@15c, fall-made large 144@ 
lic, light skims 10%6c. 

At Boston, demand steady and prices 
were firm. Fine northern fall twins 
sold at 14%@lic p lb, western 14%@ 
14%c, firsts 131 e@il4%4c, sage cheese 1ld4c, 
choice new Wis 13@14c. 
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Pivot and Fixed Whee! 
Cultivators, 





ractice. Every- 
them is for work— 


IRON AGE 


Riding Cultivators 


Pivot wheel, fixed wheel or combina- & 
tion are adaptable LA all ty j 
from corn growing to ket gar- 
dening. tefor Tron A Age Book 
and read the facts. Ask your 9}: 
dealer to show you the tool. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO. 
Box 13? ‘Grenloch,N. J. 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATH 


in Virginia, North and Soush Carolina, Georgi 
Alabama and Florida, along th ° — 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A 


ultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla 





POULTRY BOOKS. 


Poultry Architecture. 

—— ) and Samer 

New Egg H. H, Stoddar i” 

Turkeys; How to Raise Them. “Herbert Myrick. Ss 

Money in Poultry Record Book.............+sss0+ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 

Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Tobacco Growers Pushing Organization. 





The tobacco growers of New England, 
who are endeavoring to organize so 
that they may co-operate in the hand- 
ling and selling of their crops, have 
prepared a plan of action which is meet- 
ng with general approval. 

the formation 


It provides for of lo- 


cal companies of tobacco growers in 
the various tobacco growing sections. 
These local companies will have full 


control of the handling of their crops, 
but will combine in selling it through 
, eentral organization, to be known as 
the New England tobacco growers’ cor- 
poration. Each company will grade its 
own tobacco and send guaranteed sam- 
ples of each grade, with a statement of 
the number’ of pounds of each grade 
there is on hand, to the central organ- 
ization, where the buyers will meet and 
inspect the samples. 

Numerous meetings of tobacco grow- 
ers have been held throughout Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, at all of which 
the plan has met with general approval. 


Active steps are now being taken to 
form the local companies. 

The burley growers of Kentucky are 
continuing to push the organizations 
of county associations. At the state 
meeting of growers last month, over 30 
counties were represented. A general 
agreement was arrived at as to meth- 
eds of conduct of business in the va- 
rious counties, by-laws adopted, which 
the county associations are now asked 
to pass on, and a vigorous plan out- 

ed. 

-_ 
Pennsylvania Tobacco Affairs. 

The Lancaster county tobacco grow- 
ers’ association met recently with a 
goodly number present. Pres Herr read 
a circular regarding the proposed 


American tobacco growers’ corporation, 
Agriculturist, 


as printed in American 
February 21. The co-operative selling 
of the Pennsylvania crop was. then 


discussed in a lively fashion by a num- 


ber of growers. Some favored co-oper- 
ative selling, but others thought it 
would be well for Pennsylvania growers 
to defer taking action until definite 
steps had been taken by growers in 


other states. 
Mr Greider then spoke regarding the 


results of last year’s experiment in 
growing Sumatra leaf under cloth 
over. The fact was brought out that 


there was likely to be a reduced acre- 


age of tobacco in Lancaster county 
this year, because of the scarcity of 
labor, farm hands having left the 


townships to work on new railroad im- 
provements. Large quantities of leaf 
are being delivered every day at the 
Lancaster warehouses. Prices hold as 
about during the past two months. The 


recent severe frost made growers hus- 
tle to cover beds with glass or canvas. 
In some scattered sections, slight in- 


jury is reported. 
- aah all 


This Year’s Work Among Shade Leaf. 





At the annual meeting of the New 
England tobacco growers association, 
at Hartford, Ct, Dr E. H. Jenkins of 
the Connecticut experiment station, 
who has carried on most valuable in- 


vestigations several years, stated that 
growers themselves must do the bulk 
of the work, as growing tobacco under 
shade is now a commercial proposition. 
The shade grown leaf is most desirable 
in every way. The only question is, 
will smokers take to it? 

A new line of investigation is to be 
conducted this year, the object being 
to produce a Sumatra plant true to 
type. The plants, or types, are very 
different; an effort should be made to 
fix one standard, desirable form or 
character. The shape differs greatly. 

Tobacco breeding is to be undertaken 
to secure a pure strain of uniform size 
and shape, and sufficient number. This 
work will require several years. Seeds 


will be planted from a number of 
sources, 
During the discussion, Dr Jenkins 


was asked, What is the best method of 
preventing pole burn, fires under plants 
or forcing air between the plants? If 
there is heat and no circulation of alr, 
tobacco plants will spoil, said the doc- 


tor. Mr Du Bon had several fires in 
one of his barns. His tobacco, one 
year, was getting moist, and going 


from bad to worse. 
one acre of tobacco from a barn 180 
feet in length. At nvuon, a fire was 
made in every other bent. 
tenth door in the barn 


He removed about 


Then every 
opened. 


was 





This made matters worse. But at 
night, he fired up again. When the 
barn was good and hot, he opened every 


door for 15 minutes and then closed 
them. The coals made heat aad 
warmed the shed, and the shed was 


then again opened. A new fire was then 
built and the process kept up. The 
result was a fine cure. His plan was 
not to make a smudge, but a good fire, 
get the shed warm and then open the 
doors. 

As to shade leaf, Mr McNess said the 
average weight of shade grown tobacco 
of last year was 1200 pounds per acre, 
which when cured will loose 20% or 
make 960 pounds. The value on the 
basis of last year, $1.20 per pound, 
would be $806,000 for the crop. The cost 
to growers, at 95 cents per pound, $638,- 
400. The net profit, $168,000 on a 700- 
acre crop, or $240 per acre. The quality 
of the crop of 1902 is superior to that 
of 1901, due in part to letting it thor- 
oughly ripen and being topped. 


=_ - 


Tobacco Notes. 





It is reported that one of the New 
England shade growing tobacco cor- 
porations, backed by one of the largest 
packing houses in the country, has sold 
seven bales of 1902 Sumatra at $3 per 
pound. The report states another bale 
of this tobacco, made up in Cuban 
style, weighing between 60 and 70 
pounds, was sold for $250, or about $3.50 
per pound. 

Pretty good dividends, yet that 
is what was earned by the Consolidated 
tobacco company on its $30,000,000 cap- 
ital stock last year. If the company’s 
share of the undivided profits of the 
American and Continental companies 
were included, the earnings would 
amount to over 30% of the $30,000,000 
capital. 

E. M. B. should read Tobacco Leaf, 
by Myrick and Killebrew, sold by Or- 
ange Judd Company of Chicago and 
New York at $2 prepaid. This is a 
standard and best book on cultural 
methods for raising, harvesting, curing 
and sweating tobacco. 

About 2000 acres of tobacco are said 
to be pledged in Woodford county, Ky, 
to the Burley leaf tobacco growers as- 
sociation. This is more than two-thirds 
of the acreage of the county. 


207 
23%, 


N. Wychgel, the celebrated expert in 


growing fine cigar leaf tobacco in 
Sumatra and other countries, reports 
that the book by Killebrew and My- 
rick, entitled Cigar Leaf Tobacco, its 


culture, cure, marketing and manufac- 
ture, is recognized as the standard au- 
thority on this subject throughout 
Holland, Sumatra and other sections, 
It is used as a textbook in some of 
the agricultural schools of Holland 
that make a specialty of education in 
tobacco culture. This book has been 
translated into Spanish and published 
by the Spanish gevernment, also by the 
Italian government. The price of the 
book is $1.50, postpaid from this office, 
rs SER 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 

Thomas Peppler, Hightstown, N J. 
Sprayer, sprinklers, plows, potato sort~- 
ers, corn shellers, etc. 

Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. Bvery- 
thing for the farm and garden. 

H. S. Wiley, Cayuga, N Y. Fruit 
trees, small fruit and ornamental plants, 
etc. 

Hoyt Plant and Seed Co, St Paul, 
Minn. Seed of vegetables, grains and 
small fruit plants. 

S. M. Isbell & Co. Jackson, Mich. All 
kinds of vegetable, grass and flower 
seeds. 

W. W. Vansant & Sons, Farragut, Ia. 
All kinds of seed corn. 

Towa Seed Co, Des Moines, Ia. 
manual. 

A. A. Berry Seed Co, Clarinda, Ia. 
Farm, flower and garden seeds. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co, Kalamazoo, 





Corn 


Mich. Manufacturers of stoves and 
ranges. 
H. L. Bennett & Cd, Westerville, O. 


Tllustrated catalog of stump pullers, tile 
ditchers, corn harvesters, wagons, etc. 
P. J. Berckmans Co, Augusta, Ga. 
Bedding plants, climbers, ferns, palms, 
etc. 
H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Ill. Fully 
illustrated catalog of garden, flower and 


field seeds. Pedigree seed corn ‘‘Pros- 
perity’’ a specialty. 
- > 
Serving Notice—William G., New 


York: Give the tenant 30 days’ notice 


TOBACCO CROP 














in writing, serving it say the next to 
the last day of the present month. 





AND MARKET 









GOING To THE CIRCUS 


The grain is iu shock and out of danger and the farmer 
and his family can now go to the circus. 


Deering Ideal Light Draft Binders 
They can be 


never cause delays during harvest time. 


depended upon to quickly get the harvest out of the way. 


The repair 


ills for users of Deering machines are light. 


The DEERING IDEAL LINE embraces 
Binders, Headers, Header-Binders, Mowers, Reapers, Rakes, 


Corn Binders, 


Corn Shockers, Huskers and Shredders 
Knife Grinders, Oil, and Binder Twine P 


Deering Division, International Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, U.S.A. 














method, by using 


Superior Cream Extractor 
(oes not mix water with milk.) 
effects a complete separation in an hour 
by a circulation of cold water in an ou! 
er jacket. Every can guaranteed. Thons- 
ands in practical use. Why pay high prices 


nf 


for separators no better? Write today for 
catalog. Superior Fence Machine Ce., 
174 Gd. River Ave., Detroit, Mich, 














DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 


f ABORTION 


Retention of Placent 
Powder is the Best Known 
Failure to Breed. fand the most successful 


cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for circular. Address, 

H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. 




















KICKING, 

» Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free. 


PROF. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








Do Your Savings -r*% 
Yield Less Than 


Tien Company solicits deposits from those 








who are receiving less than 5% yearly 
interest; and it is peepeess to submit 
records and strong testimonials proving its 
own ability to pay 5%, with ample real 
estate security for ali funds invested. 
Write for the facts in detail. 
5 per cent per annum guaranteed and paid 
quarterly by check. Withdrawals at pleasure 
without loss of interest. Under supervision of 
New York Banking Department. 
Capitaland Surplus ... 
Assete . 2 es se wc eee 


$1,100,000 
1,600,000 











INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York 


‘ 

farm, home, business, or other 

property (no matter where located 

or how large or small) may be ob- 

tained through me. Send descrip- 

tion, state price, and get full par- 

ticularsfree. Est’d 1896. Highest 

references. ces in 14 Cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco. 


» W. M. OSTRANDER 


| 1616 N. A. Building, Philadelphig 





















beats anythin, 
A Steel Stanchion jensverawt 
ing cattle. Lighter, stronger, neater. Swings on chains. 
etin the way when lyingdown. Agentswanted Write for 


aial termsand prices. Jag, Boyle, Mfr.,Salem, 











The 
Economy 


Silo 


Made of selécted lum ber, by ekilled 
mechanics and special machinery. 
Continuous hoops—airtight —t 

best andcheapest. Write forillus- 
trated catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO AND TANK CO, 
1814 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MSEC ES 


We are manufacturing a firet 
class round silo at a price far 


Silos 


36 will cost you £165.00 built of Georgia Pine, witha 
discount of 5% for freight. Farmers, write for prices 
and club discounts. Agents wanted everywhere 


National Silo & Lumber Company, Linesville, Pa. 


See atid 


Cash ror Your Farm 


We can sell your farm, homeer business quiekly fer 

@ash, no matter where located. Send deseription and we 

will show you how. Offices in 16 cities. Established 1898. 
A.A. ROTTNE O., 

700 Real Estate Trust Building. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


below competition. We guar- 
antee our stock, we guarantee 
our workmanship. Silo 14x 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page. 




















The BOOK 


A Complete Treatise Upon the Cultu 
ing and Uses of Maize in Americaand 


made expressly for The Book of Corn. 


As @ Diece of bookmaking this work is worthy of the 
Printed on fine paper, handsomely bound in cloth 
and boards, about 400 pages. Size of book 614x71-2 inches. 


subject. 


PRICE $1.50 postpaid to any part of the world. 

SPECIAL OFFER- 
any reader of this 
blank. 


journal w 





CORN 


Market- 
Isewhere 
For Farmers, Dealers, Manufacturers and Others. A Com- 

prehensive Manual Upon the Production, Sale, Use 
and Commerce of the World’s Greatest Cereal 

A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS make plain every point 
that requires a picture for its complete presentation. 
engravings are nearly all from photographs and drawings 


We will send this book on approval to 
ho fills out the following 
ORANGE JUDD CO., BooK DEPT., 5&2 Lafayette 
Place New York City. 
ty 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
Book Dept., 
62 Lafayette Place, New York City, 


Send me a copy of The Book of Corn; 
if satisfactory I agree to pay #1.5¢. 


The 
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Told in Short Paragrapns. 


Amid scenes of the ‘wildest enthusi- 
asm, the Irish national convention 
unanimously accepted the Irish land 
bill, introduced in the house of com- 
mons by Sec Wyndham. The _ Irish 
leaders in the house were instructed to 
labor for the incorporation of certain 
amendments to the bill, bu‘ none of 
them is vital to the main purpose of 
the measure. If the bill becomes a 
law, predicted William O’Brien, one of 
the Irish leaders, ‘‘it will be the great- 
est resurection of hope, joy and hap- 
piness that has-.ever visited the coun- 
wy.” 





The citizens of Chihuahua, Mexico 
have offered the Comanche Indians of 
Oklahoma 2,000,000 acres of land free 
if they will move to that country. A 
conference of the Indian chiefs has 
been called and it is not unlikely that 
the offer will be accepted. 





Inder the stern pressure of the gov- 
ernment the big strike of railway em- 
ployees in Holland has_ collapsed. 
Among the drastic measures passed by 
the Dutch parliament was a bill which 
makes the instigation of a strike a 
crime and punishable under the laws. 





Pope Leo will soon give an audience 
to King Edward of England, who is 
now making a journey to Italy. 


After years of existence the evil of 
child labor in Virginia is to be done 
away with. The legisluture has now 
passed a bill providing that no chil- 
dren under 12 years of age shall be 
employed and that children under 14 
shall not be employed more that ten 
hours a day. 





The Spanish warship Reina Cristina, 
which Admiral Dewey sunk in Manila 
bay, has been raised and the skeletons 
of 80 of her crew were found in the 
hulk. Fifteen shell holes, one made 
by an 8-inch, shell, were found in the 
hull. 





Extensive smuggling in which offi- 





eers of the navy and other men in 
public office are involved has been 
unearthed at Porto Rico. 

Representative Cannon of Illinois, 


who will be the speaker of the next 
house, has just returned from a tour 
of inspection through Cuba and he 
predicts a successful future for the 
new nation. The new Cuba will be a 
year old next month and the affairs 
of the island are now shaping them- 
selves in a most hopeful way. Mr 
Cannon says the government is well 
started along good lines, the affairs 
of state are in good hands and the 
people of the island have implicit faith 
in their present leaders. 


The successful use of the titanic pow- 
er of Niagara falls in operating huge 
manufacturing industries has aroused 
the agricultural interests in the vicin- 
ity of the falls to the vast possibili- 
ties of the water power as applied to 
the farm and its correlated interests. 
Not only will many small industries 
be put in operation but the farmers 
along the river find they can secure 
heat, light and power for their homes 
and their buildings from the mighty 
current at a nominal expense. 








Wholesale corruption has been dis- 
closed in the Missouri legislature 
through the grand jury investigation 
of the passage of the famous baking 
powder law. 

Sensational charges of mismanage- 


ment have been brought against the 
Metropolitan railway company of New 
York city, the immense 


BUSINESS NUTICE. 


Vacation Stories—If you are plan- 
ning a trip to the country this summer 
be sure to send for “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” a little book just issued 
by the Passenger Department of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. It will tell you 
about some of the most delightful sum- 











books free, 


mer resorts in the East. the rates of | 


and other inter- 


fare, price of board, 
book is pro- 


esting information. The 


fusely illustrated by more than 175 pic- | 


tures and contains a delightful love 
story entitled “For Reasons of State.’’ 
It will be sent free to anyone by ad- 
dressing T. W. Lee, 


Agent, Lackawanna . Railroad, New 
York City, and inclosing 5 cents in| 
stamps, to cover postage. i 


| (rates furnished if desired, 


| matings 15, sta 
| JAMES i 
corporation | \ Y.- 


OUR STORY 


that controls all the surface lines of 
the city. It is charged that millions 
of dollars have been misappropriated 
in the management of the company 
and the accusations are based solely 
upon the company’s own reports to the 
railroad commissioners, 





Smarting under the stinging rebuke 
of the press, the Pennsylvania bood- 
lers have secured the passage of a bill 
through the legislature which practi- 
cally muzzles the press and robs it of 
its power to protect the rights of the 
people. 


Serious defects have been discovered 
in the new battleship Maine, after a 
trial at target practice, and she will 
be returned to her makers for a gen- 
eral overhauling. 

Basing its estimates upon the im- 
migration for the first three months of 
the year, the immigration officers figure 
that the record for this year will ex- 
ceed 1882, the year of the greatest im- 
migration in the history of the coun- 
try. That year it reached 788,992, and it 
is thought this year it will exceed 800,- 
000, 





The United States steel corporation, 
otherwise known as the steel trust, has 
made public its first report, and the fig- 
ures for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1902, make interesting nn nrg The 
business of the corporation for the year 
amounted to $560.510,479, with net earn- 
ings of $133,308.763. The report shows 
a surplus of $77,.874.597. The company 
employs an army of 186,127 men. 

The reports of the Danish royul com- 
mission appointed to investigute into 
the conditions prevailing in the Dan- 
ish West Indies show the islands to be 
in sorry plight. The sanitary condi- 
tions at St Thomas are said to be : 
disgrace to civilization and large sums 
of money are needed for public im- 
provements. 

To all intents and purposes th United 
States is now digging the Panama ca- 
nal, although the ratifications of the 
treaty have not yet been exchanged by 
Colombia and the United States. Un- 
der the agreement entered into with 
the Panama company it was arranged 
that the work already in progress 
should be continued without interrup- 
tion, the cost of the work to be paid 
by the United States from the date of 
the agreement, March 3. 

A small scandal has been unearthed 
in the supply division vf the postoffi-e 
department and a searching investiga- 
tion is being made by the government 
officials. It is charged that there has 
been undue favoritism in the letting 
of supply contracts and that certain 
officials have profited by the transac- 
tions. One subordinate official has re- 
signed, and the government officials 
promise a general overhauling of the 
department. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | ~ 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EGGS from 1000 turkeys, geese, ducks and chick- 
ens, Good results, or new eggs free. Bronze tur- 
keys, $2 per 9; Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wryandots, $1.50 per sitting, $2.50 per 2 sit- 
tings; White and Brown Leghorns aud Black 
Minorcas, $1.25 per osttine. $2.25 per 2 sittings; Pekin 
ducks, $1.25 per ll, $2.25 per 22; Mammoth Toulouse 

a cial low rate by 100 or 1000, 

est satisfaction. c ate or and circular. Write now. 

nen ARD FARM POULTRY YARDS, Millerton, 
N 


EGGS hatching f from Buff and White Ply- 
mouth and Partridge Wyandots, Winners 
at the Pan-Anterican and New York. Exhibition 
ndard matings $1 per 15, 
Water Mill, Suffdk Co, 











COR Wit H, 





“illustrated, 32 pages, 25 cents 


POULTRY pape r, 
0 cents. Sample free, 


per year, four months’ trial 
61-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
seribers. Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 








WHITE LEGHORN EGGS—We have 100 big 


white beauties, bred to lay big white eggs. Nin 
years developing the strain. Circular free. Ww HITE 
& RICE, Floyd Q. White, gener Rice, Route 


A, Yorktown, Westchester Co 





WHITE WYANDOTS The most profit able fowl 
ever on a farm, Early maturing. Heavy layers, 
Bred from N Y¥ and Boston winners, Nine years 
a breeder. Eggs. $2 per 13, $3 per 26. J, 
WHITE, § South — Glens Falls, N Y. 


FOWLS WANTED We will pay l1_cents per 
pound delivered for all healthy hens. Will accept 
your weight if we only find a natural. shrinkage. 
AMHERST CREAM- 








| ERY, Amherst, Mass. 


yeneral Passenger | - 


| breeding show record Wvandots, 


FARMER'S PRICES Eggs from seven places 
Plymouth Rocks, 





Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, geese, ow. pigeons, 
Address MONRO BROS, Cranburr,. N 





OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, 

. fruits and vegetabies, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one wo.d. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
= not be accepted at the above rate, but will 

pe changed at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line i insertion, to §9, on another page. 
RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
ting is only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York. 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 


CHOICE stock for salé White Wyandots, Ply- 
— Rocks, Brahmas, Coonan, Leghorns, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas. Catalog ree, PINE 
he EK FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N . J. 








PRIZE WINNERS Eggs, $1 for 1b; Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyvandots, Barred Rocks, Satistac- 
tion guaranteed. DIAMOND svRING POULTRY 
FARM, Denville, N J. 


“MY SINGLE COMB ‘Brown : and Ww hite Leghorns 
are chuck full of business, standard bred also. Kgus 
by the set or hudred. C. W. P AKKINSON, 
Bridgewater, N ¥ 

EGGS, 2% $L 50, Langshans, Indian Games, Gui- 
neas, Bronze turkeys. Muscovy ducks, 1L for $2. 
Circular, stamp. CLARK BKOS, Freeport, O, 

AMERICA’S finest White Wyandots. Eggs for 
hatching. Circulars free. AMERICAN Wilittr 
WYANDOT Xx ARDS, Box 268, Brandon, Vt. 


ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island 
is, Barred Plymouth Rocks. Kggs, $l a sitting, 
C. CLARK, Box 2, Cobalt, ct. 


90 VARLE TIES poultry, ges, pigeons, hares, 60- 
page guide book, Li cen Rates free. J. A. 
BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


263-EGG a ha Single i vant. White Leghorns 
exclusively. in any quantity. GRAN: 
MOYER, “Fort ‘Pisin, N Y. 

~ BARRED ROCKS 
Thompson). Eggs, $1 15; $5 100, 
ARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 


ghHOVE ISL AND REDS, 








(Bradley ” ‘Bros, Hawkins, 
SPRINGDALE 





White Wyandots, eggs, 





30 $150 100 $4. by ar ‘on "T, HOAGLAND, Rural 
Delivery, Oxford, 
SINGLa COMB Brown Leghorns, Bright's 


strain, Kggs and stcck for salep FRANK SULLI- 
VAN, Vineland, N J. 


~ PARTRIDGE WYANDOT, $1 per 13 eggs. Barre 
Rocks, 75 cents per 15, VOEGTLY BRos, R F io 


%, Evans City, Pa, 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns, 200-egg strain. 
eggs $1, guaranteed fertile. KE. JONES, North 
— i% 


* CHOICE BU FF ryt MOl TH RE KS exc lusive- 
-y. Circulars free. JACOB A, HEATWOLE, Har- 
-isonburg, Va. 


~ 9183 CHICKS hatchod, New system again beats 
incubators. Particulars free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, ml. 


pees —Barred Plymouth Rocks Pekin ducks, $4 
$1 15. A eens fertile. S. ¥. BYRN, Cam- 
riage, Md 


FREE CATALOG of G: ames, KR mks and Leghorns, 











RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, North Hart- 
land, Vt. 

BUFF VLYMOUTH ROC Ks, Booklet _ Pam; 

ford, Ps H VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
‘a. 


EGGS— Barred Rocks, | Brown leghoms, 15 3. 
Hatch guaranteed NELSON BROS, London, Pa, 
PREMOUTH ROCK eggs for sale, b for 75 
cents. A. . JOHNSON, North Collins, N 


FARM RANGE "Barred Rocks exclusively, Bess, 
5 15 $1, | 100 $% 4S, HEFFELFINGER, Rebuck, » Pa. 


~ BUFF LEGHORNS, White Wyandots, 15 eggs u, 
100 $5. 





CLARK TOWNSEND, Danbury, Ct 


BARRED ROCKS, "(Hawkins strain), prize win- 
ners. 1 BL) eggs $l. REID BURT, Melrose, O, 


EGGS, 15 $1, 100 $5. Buff, White Rocks, Brah- 
mas. MILTON BROWN, Middleboro, Mass, 


25 for $1, 


STANDARD White » Wyandots. x PER 
CHARLES ROSE, Water Mill, NY. 


CHOICE WHITE ROCKS exclusively, 
oh ARTHUR SMITH, Parks ville, N ¥. 


% ROSE COMB White Leghorn eggs, $1, farm 
raised. Cc. 1. BERGE, Adelphia, N J, 


BARRED ROC KS, “8 eggs 
MASTER, Scotch Bush, N ¥ 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 











7 cents. BUHR- 


FOR SALE—Scotch Collies, ” magnificently bred. 
A. J. BENEDICT, Woodwor th, Wi 


BEAGLES ‘YOU GH v ALLEY 
Smithton, Ba 


~~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves. game, fruits, ete. E. B. WOOD- 

ARD, 302 Greenwich | St, New York 


20 YE. ARS’ best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 


‘KENNELS, 


expe rience ; 





HAY, atraw, grain, seeds, “poultry and all produce. 
Prompt returns. Established 59 years GIBBS «& 
BRO, Philacelphia. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK-— 


CHOICE SELECTED sand-grown seed potatoes 
such as Early Gem, Hemisphere, Sir Waiter and 
Carman; also Mammoth Japanese seed buckwheat; 
all at $1 per bushel in barrels, f o b cars. EX( ‘EL- 
SIOR STOCK F ARM, Waterloo, = me 

COWPEAS, ~ first class recleaned. Nothing “better 
for enriching land. Money producer as crop, Del- 
aware seed germinate in north or south, $1.60 bushel, 
LAYTON & CANNON, Bridgeville Del, 

TREES—<Apple trees, 12 cents each, 
prices; secure variety now; spring payment; 
page catalog. G. C. STONE, wholesale nurseries, 
Dansville, N _Y. Established 35 years, 


POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, 
Green Mountain, Queen, Rose, Six Weeks, Thor- 


——— 
wholesale 


oughbred, Wonder, ‘enaed kinds. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, N Y¥ 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH " seed potatoes, choice 
and true to name, $1 per bushel, Send for circu- 


iar to the N ¥ PE ERLESS FARM, lyons, Wayne 
Co, N YX. 

LARGE, “healthy strawberry plants of the best 
varieties, Also vegetable a and seed Prices 
very low. WM W. STERLING, Cutchogue, N Y¥, 
“BIG STRAWBERRIES, leading money making 
varieties. Send for low-priced price list. H, lL. 
SQUIRES, Wading River, N Y, 

oo 


W ATERMELONS- The Halbert “Hone y is best 
on earth, Seed for sale. H. A. HALBE er. “Coles 
man, Tex, 

1,000,000 STRAWBE RRY plants. Pric rices low. Cate 
alog free. , CEDAR PARK i AKM, Somersct, Massy 


SUPERB DAHLIAS, 2 kinds $1. Pan-American 


gold medal, | _ Catalog. H. BU RT, Taunton, Masa, 
GINSEN Too or sale Write for prices, 
FRANK ¢ ARRLE R, _Stittville, N Y¥ 
= ‘ —" 


LIVE STOCK. 


HAVE A PAIR of registered Per ron marea, 
closely matched, sound and weigh 31 pounds, 
Sure breeders. Will sell them right, Correspond- 
ence solicited. FRANK CUNNELL, De Ruyter, 


N 





e - 
POLAND CHINAS—March and April pigs, pairs 
not akin, bred gits and young boar Strictly 
choice quality and breeding, (2’edigrees.) » HL 
ACKL KE , a _Spring Hill, Pa, 


DOU ‘BLE STANDARD Polled Dur hams, Lord 
Durban heads the herd. Young stock for sale. Cer- 
tified pedigrees; LD. C, ANDREWS, West New- 
ton, | Pa. 

scnibiiatnhinigienncantinine ienisemiientd 

DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
N'Y. imported Berkshire hogs. kK AKIN, Scipio, 








IMPROVED Chester White pigs from registered 
stock. Prices reasonable. JOHN S. B. MILLER, 
Rural Route No 2, Canastota, N Y. 





=) 


BERKSHIRE pigs for sale; also Carman seed 








potatoes, Write for prices, FAIRVIEW DAIRY 
FARM, J. F. Holmes, Arcade, N ¥ 

_— —_—_— — 
CHESHIRES from the foundation herd. Shipped 
51l times to former customersn, E, W. DAVIS, 


Torringford, Ct. 
HERMANVILLB 
VILLK FARM CO, 

Island, 


SHORTHORN ‘bull, calves, dairy strains, 
pedigrees, LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing 


ENGLISH Berkshires, C. M, ABBI 


TAMWORTHS—HERMADND- 
Hermanville, Prince Edward 





-ertified 
Pa 

| 

, 9 Broad- 





way 2 
MHEREFORDS,  Dorseta, ARMSTRONGS, Lanta 
Mills, Va. 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 


$23 A WEEK and expenses to 1 
to introduce our Poultry Compound 
MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 


en with riga 
JAVELLE 

- ——————— — a — 

$30 A WEEK and expenses to mer it igs to 
introduce our Poultry Remedies, ORWON KEM 
CO, Dept 20, Parsons, Kan, 


4 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man for dairy farm. Good wages. 
J. 


State age and ‘experience, S&S. DAVIS, Morrise 
ville, = ae 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

FARMERS and scnkeaaten: can save mon st 
all kinds and sizes of wire and nails Wiite your 
wants to get delivered prices, Catalog free Write 
to-day. CASE BROTHERS, Colchester ('t 

THE NUT-GROWER, Poulan, Ga, Sample copy 
free. Official organ National Nut Growers’ asso- 
ciation, 

CANN ING ” business information for a 2-cent 

Y. 


WARFORD, Newburg, N 


4 


stamp, C. 
IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 


Bidg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only de per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 


of the New England Homestead at Springfield 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American . Agric ulturist weeklies, 





Recommends It to Fancy 
Poultrymen. 
From what advertising I have done 


under Farmers’ Exchange in American 
Agriculturist the results have been very 
satisfactory. I recommend it to fancy 
poultrymen as a first-class advertising 
medium.—fStephen O. Kent, Rowley, 
Mass. 


ed sted on 











Little Dressmakers. 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


We do not wait for the sun to shine 

Before we begin on our wardrobes fine. 

We work in the dark as well as the 
light, 


And buttercup satin is always bright. 
You would not think that a flower could 


guess 

The time to prepare its new spring 
dress; 

We always do, and we know just when 

Ry voices that call from the wood and 
glen. 

You cannot hear them—your ears are 
dull 

But just as soon as the March winds 
lull, 

Come, little buttercups, come!” they 
sing, 

It is time to begin your dressmaking!” 

All the buttercups hear and heed, 

4nd each little brown and wizzled seed 

Begins to swell as fast as it can, 

To be time for the Sunshine Man. 

First two small leaflets start shyly out; 

I think I have -heard it said, we sprout. 

It seeins so good to be up in the air, 

And know that around us, everywhere, 

Others are working on dresses fine 

Violet, daisy and columbine 

That we have no wish to sigh and fret 

Because it is dry, or a bit too wet. 

R drops and sunshine we Know are 
sent 

To help us grow, so we rest content. 

l ou wish to Know how a buttercup 
feels 

When its satin dress it at length 
reveals, 

And nods and beckons to flower friends 
all, 

That have been away ever since last 
fall, 

Why. this I can say, and I think it’s 
true, 

You will have to he buttercup, too. 


For the Sake 


of an Ideal. 
Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


CHAPTER I. 


There's always one fitified child 
ainong the Fryes—it’s hereditary in the 
family. Now there’s your Aunt Jane, 
that’s come to you as part of what 
you've heired from your Grandpa Frye 

she’s subject to ‘spells’ as she calls 

but they're fits, pure fits! Why, 

gir the speaker closed one eye, ex- 
pectorated with accurate aim into the 
very midst of the bed of smoldering 
‘als on the hearth, :nd gave himself 
a preparatory hitch. Celeste had never 
s this dried-up, crusty uncle before, 
but an instinct warned her that here 
1 the preliminaries to an extended 
I and she interrupted him in 


angue, 


lam glad to say that the family 
irity has not shown up in our espe- 
cial braneh,” she said politely, ‘and 
now if you can spare me a little of 
your time, Uncle Abe, I will tell you the 
business which has brought me to see 
you.” 
Fire away! 
est thing on docket, 
Celeste regarded him 2 


pe- 


Time's about the cheap- 
excent advice.”’ 
moment with 


lear eyes in which lurked a shadow of 
distaste. He seemed an essential part 
of his dingy surroundings. There was 
nothing bright nor inviting in the 
cubby-hole he called his office, nothing 
encouraging nor pleasant in his dark 
wrinkled face. 

“Well, Uncle Abe, when vou wrote 


grandfather’s legacy. I 
thought it was a Godsend. Mabel had 
just broken down completely, and our 
physician said there was no hope for 
her except in going south and living 
out of doors, and I was at my wits’ end 
when your letter cane, for it was all 
we could do to live at all, there in New 
York, with both of us working as hard 
as we could.’’ She paused, for the 
flicker of a laugh had passed across his 
features. 

‘Glad you're pleased!’ he sneered. 
“Don't allow yourself to be too much 
puffed up, though, till you’ve seen Jane 


me about 


through a fit or two. Work, you say? 
What kind of work?” 
“Mabel painted china, and I was a 


ocial secretary for a group of women 
1 he id known in our better days 

“A social secretary? What’ s that?’’ 

“Oh, I attended to the arrangements 
for functions, parties and receptions, 
the decorations, etc. You see we had 








EVENINGS 


to do the first things which came to 
hand when we were thrown on our own 


resources.” 


“So one of you painted on chayney? 


It must be in the blood. This boy of 
mine ain’t no manner o’ count except 
to dob colors, and I was fool enough 
to spend money—good hard money, on 
an education for him!” 

This was the only introduction Ce- 
leste received to the pule, mild-eyed 
youth who was sitting near his father, 


sketches on tablet of 
cousins acknowledged each 
a slight bow. 

ition is all a mistake,” 


idly drawing 
paper. The 
other by 

“Educ: 


contin- 


ued Mr Frye. He had gone through 
the premonitory performance again, 
and Celeste was not quick enough to 
head him off. “Now, L never went to 


school but one lone year in my life, and 


it was precious little I learned then, but 
all the same I am worth as much 
money now, aS any man in Purvis 
county. Your pa was what they eall 
a college man, and your ma wheedled 
my old dad into givin’ her opportuni- 
ties, and now just look! They both 
died worth nothing, and see where you 
are, with all your fine manners and 
proper speakin’! As for my boy there 

that young Abe Frye, if I'd put him 
between the plow handles instid of 
sendin’ him to college, even he might 
"ave turned out to be somebody, and 


now he ain't worth the powder and shot 
it would take to kill him.” 
He paused to shift his quid, and Ce- 
leste, with eyes ablaze, said quickly: 
“Uncle Abe, I did not come here to 
discuss education with you. I want to 
tell you that Lam fearfully disappointed 


in the old place, as I find it.” 

The old man interrupted with a 
sneering laugh, “The old place is all 
hunky dory!” His drawling tone ex- 
plained the enigmatic words. 

“Well, it may be all right, but the 
fences sre down, the cattle in the flelds, 
and the whole plantation grown up 
With hroomsedge!”’ 

‘That's about the size of it!” 

“How did my grandfather manage to 
live, then? There is no sign of recent 
cultivation.” 


“He hud three pensions to help him 


along. He was an old man and had 
served in the Mexican war, the Indian 
war and the civil, but them pensions 
died with him.’’ 

“Why did you not tell me all this 
when you wrote me? T do not see how 
you expected me to take care of Aunt 


proceeds of that 
knew very well 
money.” 


live off the 
place, You 


Jane, and 
desolate 


that we had no surplus 

“Well, I told father all that when 
he was a makin’ that will, but Jane 
was kickin’ up such a racket that I 
reckon he kinder got rattled. He al- 
Ways humored Jane, you know. Did 
I tell you that the place comes to me, 
if you refuse to take it, and the care 
of Jans 

“Yes, but I am not ready to give up 
yet. If I can borrow the money,” Mr 
Frye’s jaws came together with a snap, 
and his eyes fell to hide a sudden 
glean) which has come into them, “I 
shall cultivate the fields) In Néw Eng- 


livings now on 


people are making 
shall try it 


farms, and I 


land, 
abandoned 
here!” 

“How'd 
money ?” 

“By mortgaging the 
no other way.” 

“It'd be the first mortgage 
ever bore.” 

‘They do not seem to have borne 
anything else, either. But to come to 
the point. I have calculated as closely 
as I can, and I believe that I can get 


you expect to get the 


land I know 


them lands 


the place, or a part of it at least, into 
working order, for five hundred dol- 
lars. Will you lend me that much on 


the land?” 

“You ain’t never going to try to farm? 
You don’t know nothing about farm- 
ing!’ . 

“T shall learn. Will you lend me the 
money, or not?” She was out of pa- 
tience with this most disagreeable old 
been for her 


man, and if it had not 

imperative necessity, she would have 
left him abruptly. The young man 
over in the corner was watching her 
curiously out of his mild blue eyes. 


Taking up one of the idle sketches in 


which with a few marvelous strokes 
he had caught her perfect image, he 
lengthened a line here, deepened a 
shadow there, and added tiny marks 


around the mouth and eyes. It looked 
then, ludicrously like his father’s face 
beneath the broad drooping hat. 

“No, I don’t think 1 shall,” said Mr 
Frye deliberately. “It'd just be five 
hundred dollars throwed away, and as 
for your mortgaging the place to any- 








AT HOME 


body else, you ean’t do it! I don't 
believe there’s a man in the county 
that’d advance money on it!” 


“Still I have heard that you wanted 
it badly enough, and that if it had not 
been for Aunt Jane's pleading, grand- 
father would have given it'to you.” 

‘“‘Maybe so—maybe so, and it is only 
a matter of time till I get it,” he an- 
swered with inexpressible styness. ‘Tell 
you what Ill do! If you'll throw up 
the sponge right now, I'll take Jane 
and the old place off your hands, make 
good what you spent in coming down, 


buy your tickets to New York, and 
give you a hundred dollars to boot. 
Now that's what I call a generovs 
offer, but heing as you are my own 
sister’s child, I don’t mind. What ye 
say?” 

The defiance had died out of Celeste’s 
face, and look of deep perplexity 


overspread it. 

“If it were not for Mabel,” 
slowly, “I would know better 
cdo. She must have her chance 
well.” She glanced over to her 
and the blue eyes held hers 
instant, and then he shook hig 
at her very decidedly. 

“My offer'll keep in soak until to- 
morrow, if you want to think it over,” 


she said 
what to 
to get 
cousin, 
for an 
head 


said Mr Frye. “I can see that you are 
Yankee enough to make up your mind 
slow, even if you didn’t twist your 
R’s worse than lightnin’ round a 
stump.” 

Celeste left the office with his hate- 
ful little cackle ringing in her ears, 
and walked swiftly down the road 


which led from the village to what was 
known as the old Frye place. As she 
came nearer it her burdened heart be- 
came heavier. It looked so forlorn and 
hopeless. The fields were a ragged 
stretch of sedge, now brown from the 
winter cold; a few long-horned bony 
cows browsed in the edges of a little 
runlet, for the cane which grew there, 


and further on, the old flat-gabled brick 
house showed dark and_ forbidding, 
through the bare limbs of the syeca- 
more trees which surrounded it. A 
thicket of long neglected shrubbery 
choked the yard, and a row of gaunt, 
scraggy cedars in front only added a 
more funereal aspect to the scene. 
Celeste sat down on a stone near the 


gate and leaned her head on her hand. 
She had not noticed a figure at the 
gate watching, but at a slow step she 
looked up and saw Miss Jane coming 
to her. Her face looked more wan and 
pitiful than ever from beneath the 
little black shawl she had drawn over 
her head. The January sunshine was 
delusive in its brightness, for a sharp 
chill was in the air, and the old lady 
shivered as she sat down where Celeste 
made room for her. 
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to see 


40% 


“You have been Abe?" she 
asked anxiously. 


“Yes, Aunt Jane,’’ answered the girl 


gently. 
“Did he persuade you to go back 
north, and let him have the old place 


—and me?” The old voice quavered. 
“He said you'd go, as soon as you had 
come and saw, and I didn’t know but 
you would, but I thought I’d rather risk 
my chances with my dead sister’s child, 
than go to Abe without even trying to 
do better.”’ 

“IT haven’t told him I would go yet,” 
Celeste said, and her voice was listless, 
but the words encouraged her aunt to 
go on. 

“The spelis I have, 


honey, don’t come 


on often when my mind is quiet, and I 
wouldn't be much trouble to you, if 
you'd stay, but it isn’t all for myself 


that I am begging. 
makes Abe so diggin’ 
place? Didn’t Sister 


Do you know what 
to get the old 
Carrie ever tell 


you children what the cold witch wo- 
man foretold, way back yonder, when 
your great-grandfather’s father set- 


tled the place?” 

“Yes,” answered Celeste with a low 
laugh. ‘Dear mother always claimed to 
be a little superstitious, and I think 
she really believed it, but father used 
to laugh at her.” 

“We Fryes all believe it,’’ Miss Jane 
said. solemnly. ‘“‘You will come to it, 
too, if you stay here, and for all Abe’s 
laughing and _ sneering, he is keen 
enough to get the land in his own name, 
for he believes it as strong as any- 
body.” 


“Through years of time and deep of 
ground, 
Not hidden from my eye, 
I tell you true, some day they'll find 


Good gold on the lands of Frye.” 


Celeste repeated the jingle with a 
smile. 

“Yes, honey, that’s it! Your mother 
told it to you as she had heard it, and 
her father before her, and every few 
years some one or other of the old 
folks used to dig around and hunt for 
the gold. The land is yours now, Ce- 
leste—yours and Mabel’s. Hold onto it, 
and don’t give Abe your chance. The 
gold is surely here somewhere!” 

Her voice was full of pleading, and 
though her niece did not believe fully 
in Miss Jane’s faith in the old super- 
stition, she could not disregard those 
anxious old eyes. 

“Aunt Jane,” she said, 
sively than was her custom, 
sured Uncle Abe shall never have the 
eare of you. If I cannot contrive to 
stay here on the old home place, you 
shall go with Mabel and me, and the 
place will still be ours. You know my 
title only rests on my taking care of 


more impul- 
“rest as- 








Established 1752. 


A If you need a ee take ™ 


Brandretths Pills 
Purely Vegetable. 


Always Effective. 


Cures Chronic Constipation. 


Branpretn’s Pixis purify the blood, invigorate 
the digestion and cleanse the stomach and 


bowels. 


They stimulate the liver and carry off 
vitiated bile and other depraved secretions. 


They 


are a tonic medicine that regulate, purify and fortify the whole system. 


Constipation, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, 
Headache, Pain In Stomach; Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
Billous Headache, Jaundice or disorder arising from impure state of the blood, 


Each pill contains one grain of the solid ex- 
tract of men eet on in every box. 
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you, and leaves me free to do that 
wherever 1 see fit. I would like to stay 
right here, and am going to if possi- 
ble!” She patted her aunt’s wrinkled 
hand kindly, and drew the shawl closer 
about her face. 

“Now go back to the house and get 
warm again, and don’t worry any more. 
I will stay here a bit, and think my 
thoughts.” 

As she watched Miss Jane going 
slowly away from ther, her mind drifted 
away from her own perplexities to the 
dreary tfe of the poor old lady. She 
remembered her mother’s compassion- 
ate words about this much older sis- 
ter, whose mind and person were alike 
attractive, and yet both so completely 
set at naught by ever-recurring attacks 
of a mental aphasia, and Celeste’s eyes 
grew soft with pity, as she thought of 
the long, lonely years unillumined by 
any brightness of an unreserving love. 
There were only the three of the 
younger generation, herself, Mabel and 
young Abe, and as she thought of her 
uncle's positive assertion that the fam- 
ily infirmity always had its representa- 
tive, she wondered if the record were 
broken at last. 

“Well, Celeste!” came a silvery voice, 
and she started to her feet, with sud- 
denly brightened face, as Mabel came 
toward her. The girl was lovely with 
that ethereal quality which comes of a 
thin, sensitive skin, limpid light brown 
eyes and the dreaded delicate color high 
up on her cheeks. 

“I've walked miles, it seems to me,” 
she suid, as they walked on to the 
house, “all over this old desert of a 
plantation, and I have seen no trace of 
the gold of the lands of Frve. Did 
your gold hunt at Unele Abe’s turn out 
any better’”’ 

‘He is even more unpromising than 
his ancestral acres. I see that Aunt 
Jane has been stressing the old proph- 
ecy to you!’ 

“Yes, and tu you’’ 

‘Somewhat,’ said Celeste shortly, and 
then after a, little pause, “‘and I have 
given her my promise to take care of 
her as long as she lives. How I am to 
do it, I do not know. She pretends to 
believe in the gold story, but I think 
her real feeling is a wholesome dread 
of falling victim to Uncle Abe’s tender 
mercies, and I cannot blame her. As 
for the gold, Mabel,”” she concluded with 
a careless laugh, ‘just keep looking for 
it. The walks and this sweet air will 
be the very life of you, and I'd rather 
have you well and strong again, than to 
have all the money all the Fryes ever 
dreamed of!” 

What a decrepit family you have on 
your hands, dear—Aunt Jane, poor old 
lame Betsy and me!" There were tears 
in the girl's loving eyes, but at Celeste’s 
tender reproachful smile, she quickly 
changed her mood, end ran on ahead 
into the house. 

That evening after Miss Jane had 
gone to her room, the sisters sat talk- 
ing by a resinous pine knot fire. Ce- 
leste always Shared her perplexities 
with Mabel, and though the younger 
girl could give her no helpful sugges- 
tions, her hopeful spirit was conta- 
gious. To-night, however, they both 
felt as though they had come up against 
a solid wall. 

“If I can only get a beginning,” Ce- 
leste said earnestly, “I would love to 
try to reclaim the place, and I think 
we could live pretty comfortably, but I 
do not know how to proceed. With 
Aunt Jane on our hands, I would not 
like to go back to New York, even if 
you were not se much better off here.” 

“Sleep over it, darling. Don't you 
know how much brighter things seem 
by morning sunshine? Now let's for- 
get all our troubles in this.” She 
handed Celeste 2 new magazine, and 
after rearranging the light, took up 
some bright-colored knitting work, and 
leaned back to listen comfortably, as 
her slender fingers flew in and out with 
the great white needles. 

{To Be Continued.) 
- _ = 


An Unwilling Pony—If Lorna Jones 
only lived near me, I believe we could 
have very pleasunt times together, for 
I like to ride horseback, too. IT used to 
own a black pony, but he did not like 
to have me ride him, and would go to 
the nearest tree and try to rub me off. 
If he succeeded he would run home as 
fast as he could. So papa had to sell 
him, and T have only my gray pony 
now.—[ New York Farmer's Daughter. 

Sunday School Teacher: Well, who 
Was sorry at the return of the Prodigal 
fon? 

Little Girl: The fatted calf. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Sir Robin’s Adyice. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


A Lullaby. 


CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 





Swing high. swing low, 

While the night winds blow, 

It’s off for a-sailor the baby would go! 
The sun is down and the day is done, 
The small white barks launch one by 


one: 
A sheet for a sail thro’ the dusky main— 
Ah, when will the baby come home 


ugain? 


It’s away to the lind of Sugar Plum 
Trail, 

And the Woolly Dog Isle, where the 
baby would sail. 

With a faithful rag doll at the helm by 
his side, 

The clouds are waves, and the sea is 
wide. 

Swing high, swing low, while the night 
winds blow, 

It’s off for « sailor the baby would go! 
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The Gray Family. 
RY A LITTLE GIRL. 

“Well,” said Mrs Gray, as she got up 
and shook her feathers. ‘‘Well, Icabod, 
I think I am the luckiest hen around 
for here I've sat for only three weeks 
on thirteen eggs, and hatched every 
egg into a plump, pretty little chick, 
while that lazy fat old duck has sat for 
nearly four weeks and the eggs are 
not even picked yet.” 


“Well, we are pretty lucky,” said 


Johnny Gillet sat by the window with 
his multiplication table in his hands. 
He was thinking of the great green 
meadow where he wanted to go hunt 
violets, so he puckered his forehead 
and pouted his lips and said crossly: “I 
just hate those horrid sevens tables. I 
couldn’t learn ‘em in ua hundred years. 
I just can't, so now!" 

By-and-by a robin lit upon the win- 
dow sill. The robin looked right at 
Johnny and began to talk. Johnny sat 
up very straight and opened his eyes 
very wide. at least he thought he did. 

“Jonathan Gillet, | am very much 
ashamed of you for making such a fuss 
over such a little thing. What if you 
had a whole summer residence to put 
up? I've a job on my hands worth 
fretting about. What if I should sit 
and pout? Where do you suppose Lady 
Robin would have to lay her beautiful 
blue eggs? Right on the ground, of 
course, where your wicked Tabby or 
some snake would speedily rob us of 
our family. No, indeed, I’ve no time to 
sit and pout! I must be up every morn- 
ing at sunrise, looking for building ma- 
terial, until my house is done. You, 
Master Jonathan, have a nice, warm 
bed all made for you, and a beautiful 
white house to live in. Yow don’t have 
to scratch for your breakfast, dinner 
and supper; your father and grand- 
father raise all sorts of good things and 
your mother and grandmother cook 
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OFF FOR SCHOOL 


Three bright little Pennsylvania folk and their pet donkey, who takes 


them to and from school daily. 


Their home is in*Crawford county. They 


are studying hard, for they like their books and enjoy school. 


Icabod, as lifting up one of his long 
legs he eyed it critically. 

“I’m as hungry as a bear!" said Mrs 
Gray. “Let us go down to the lawn 
and look for crumbs.”’ 

“All right,’ said Icabod, “I’m hungry, 
too.”” So giving a knowing cluck to 
the chickens, off they started. They 
did not find much to eat at first, for 
the yard had just been cleaned and 
there were not many crumbs to be 
found. Finally Mrs Gray stopped short 
and put her head on one side and 
listened. “Well!” said she at last, 
“they are talking about us.’ Then 
they listened and this is the conversa- 
tion they heard: 

“I wonder where Mr and Mrs Gray 
are,”’ said one. 

“I don’t know.” answered another, 
“T think it is a shame that they should 
disappear so near Easter, and if this 
real life was like a story, they would 
come back to-day.” 

“Why, it would be fun to go in and 
surprise them with these dear little 
chicks,” said Mrs Gray. 

The door was open and in they 
walked. They were not noticed, they 
walked so lightly, and when they 
reached the center of the room Mr 
Gray crowed and MrsGray cackled, and 
all the little Grays peeped, and the 
people at the table turned around and 
looked at the Gray family. Then they 
fed them some lovely crumbs and Mr 
and Mrs Gray said it was the happiest 
day they had ever had, and was a very 
nice beginning for the young Grays, 


them for you. All you have to do is 
to get your lessons and do a few chores. 
Jonathan, you're lazy, that’s what's the 
matter! By-and-by, Lady Robin will 
have her own special business to at- 
tend to; then I'll have to scratch for 
two. What if I should quit work then? 
What would become of us? Laziness 
is bad enough, but to be lazy and 
grumpy at the same time is just scan- 
dalous! I believe in being cheerful— 


there’s lots to be cheerful over. I | 
| the prepossessing appearance of that 


think, Master Jonathan, if you tr.ed to 
be a little more cheerful, that things 
would go better.” 

With this, Sir Robin hopped away and 
Johnny awoke. At least he thought he 
had been asleep, but there were the 
multiplication tables, the blue sky and 
the warm sunlight, and the blossom- 
ing cherry tree, and from the big maple 
near the well, a robin was singing: 

“Jonathan Gillet! Jonathan Gillet! 

You can if you will it, 

Can if you will it!” 

No, it couldn’t be a dream, he felt so 
sure of it that he found grandma and 
told her ali the robin had said. 

“There, don’t you hear him, grand- 
ma?” 

“Jonathan Gillet! Jonathan Gillet! 

You can if you will it, 

Can if you will it!” 
came from the depths of the big maple. 

“You can if you will it,” repeated 
grandma, smiling. ‘The robin is per- 
fectly right, and I don’t believe my 
Johnny is going to let a little bird beat 
him at trving.” 

So she kissed Johnny and Johnny sat 








down and tried again, reading the ta- 
bles over until he had them.by heart. 
How easy it was, after all! After h 
had recited it to grandma, he whistled 
for Spotty to go down to the meadoy 
with him, but first he went out to the 
big maple tree to see if he could dis- 
cover Sir Robin. There he was on one 
of the highest branches, and Lady 
Robin was there too, pulling and twist- 
ing a little piece of straw that she had 
taken from Sir Robin's bill. 
= 

A Young Colt Breaker—How man 
like to break colts to ride? I do fo: 
one. If a colt wants to run, I let it: 
run and stick fast. If he lies down ani 
rolls to get me off, I just get off befor: 
he is fairly down and jump on befor 
he gets up. I don’t kill birds for I an 
a farmer's boy, living on 190 acres o 
Pennsylvania soil. Tablers, here is on. 
for you. A hunter in going throug! 
the field sees a squirrel on a tree. Th: 
squirrel keeps on the opposite side o 
the tree. The hunter starts aroun: 
the tree, say at a distance of 10 rods 
As he goes around, the squirrel keep 
creeping around, too. When the hunte: 
gets to starting point, has he gon 
around the squirrel?—[Western Feve 


Another Spur to Tablers—What has 
become of Sal Muggins, English Gir 
Chatterbox and a dozen more I can't 
remember now’? All you jolly old souls 
had better come around the Table 
There is plenty of room. I hail fron 
the good old standby, Nebraska, an 
am not at all ashamed to say that I liv 
in the country. I have five brothers 
three older and two younger than my 
self. I am just sweet sixteen, but 
suppose you are beginning to wish IT 
was older, so that I should have sense 
enough to stop some time. If I see this 
in print, and you will allow me, I wil 
step in and see you agail [Sweet Six 
teen. 


Sturdy Self-Reliance—I am 12 years 
old and go to school, as I suppose al 
boys do. [ am in the seventh grade. 
have quite a number of pets, ten pig 
eons, a pig, a little goat named Nan- 
nie, a heifer 16 months old named 
Daisy, 21 hens, a dog named Spud, a cat 
named Tilly, and a pair of steers named 
Nig and Pete. Nig is black and Pete 
is red. They are almost ten months 
old and work very well together wher 
they are yoked. I yoke them up nearly 
every night after school, and Satur 
days I draw wood with them. One day 
last month [ was drawing a_ block 
weighing nearly 450 Ibs for my fathe: 
when they broke their yoke It could 
not be fixed, so I made a new one. We 
boys around here have great fun slid- 
ing down hill this winter on double 
runners. I have been making me 
new one and expect to have it ready 
to try by the time it is good sliding 
It rained to-day and spoiled all the slid- 
ing.—[H. L. S., Massachusetts 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


DANISH CLOTH 


12 1=2c a Yd. 


A new fabric for woman’s wear—a 
full cousin of the Voile family—having 


famous summer material. 

Don’t suppose you are acquainted 
with this new cloth—it has just been 
introduced in the large cities. 

Know it soon as youcan—we'll send 
samples if you'll send postal request. 

May as well tell you it’s half wool and 
half cotton. 

Just splendid for the shirtwaist suit, 
the separate skirt, the natty waist. 

Women here in Pittsburg are buying 
it fast as we can cut it from the piece 
—some with large families take a whole 
piece—35 or 40 yards. 

Solid colora, among them light blue, 
navy, black, tan, green and cream’ 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Smoothing the Rough Places. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 


Grandma had been long away, 
When, at length, she came to stay. 
Smoothing Gracie’s hair of gold: 
See, your grandma’s getting cld— 
There are wrinkles in her face” 
“Yes, I know!”’ says little Grace. 
And across your hands I see 
Where they didn’t use to be! 


But I'll smooth ‘em, never mind! 
Ev'ry little place I'll find.” 
4nd on their sweet task intent, 


(race's fingers o’er them went. 

I can smooth ’em out—but no! 
Back they come, they will not go!”’’ 
Then, while lips in kisses seek, 
Grandma’s aging lips and cheek— 

But I love you just the same 

I did before they 7 


came. 
The ‘Lucky 





Wheel. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 

This is made from heavy pasteboard. 

he outer circle or rim, is 1 inch wide 
and 19 inches in 
diameter. This 


should be made of 
two thicknesses of 
pasteboard. 

The small round 
frames are4inchés 
across, and the 
openings may be 
from 1 to 2 inches. 





(‘over frames and 
rim ‘with pretty 
cloth or fancy 


paper, smoothly pasted on, and turned 


itly under for a finish. 

Ribbon in a eontrasting or corre- 
sponding shade furnishes the connect- 
ing links, as shown. The hanger is a 


brass ring covered in crochet, and with 


a bow of wider ribbon of same shade 
that used in the wheel; or the nar- 
rower ribbon may be used, making it 
into a pompon, or many looped bow. 
« re ae 
Feeding the Little Ones. 
I 


AEF ANOR 


MARCHANT, 


long as the up-to-date baby is a 


ite of a thing. yes, even until 

past his second summer, he is fed by 

S] 1 rules on the most scientific ra- 

But after that a good many 

thers seem to think it is all right to 
him eat anything. 

Perhaps it is not until this baby gets 


oO be a schoolboy (or perchance this one 
s a girl) that 


that there is any sign 
hasn't been having the best sort of 
erial for building his little house— 


the house in which he must spend all 
and which will prove a shel- 
burden in years to come. 

signals of disorder may be the 


I days, 


ter 


ora 


Then 


gradual creeping on of weakness, or 

fretfulness and dullness, and are na- 
ure’s way of telling that a mistake 

has been made somewhere; and often 
is right in the matter of diet. 

Children are not so very different 
from animals. They have their natural 
nstincts about eating. Sometimes their 
appetites may seem very unreasonable. 
Perhaps they relish a dish one day and 

fuse it the next. 

Nature doesn’t always explain at first 
ust why baby makes such capricious 
hanges, But the little one’s tastes 
might guide him with much wisdom if 
they were not made artificial by being 
ffered so much .unwholesome_ food, 

h as the grown-ups so often eat. 
Of course, some plain good sense must 
ietermine how far a child shall choose 


for himself; but the constant approach 





toward nature is a helpful course to 
take, 
~- = : 
A Maid from Dublin. 
T. CELESTINE @UMMINGS. 
Nora was born, in Treland about 60 
ears ago, and came to America with 
a family of immigrants when she was 
1% She passed through New York, di- 


where she expected 
There were no signs 


rectly to Chicago, 


o meet a brother. 


7 


ef him at the depot. Forlorn and dis- 
consolate, she wandered through the 
rural streets, wondering what she 


would do. 

\ man busily engaged painting a two- 
Story house, which she was just pass- 
ing, noticed her troubled face and 
asked what was the matter. “I have 
just come from Dublin and want a 
Place,” she answered. 

it seems the lady of that very house 


needed a girl to do second work and 
mind her three children. Nora had 
fuch a faithful look, she was favorably 





MOTHERS 


received at once, and now she 
tell in her quaint way how she stayed 
with one family for 40 years. 





AND DAUGHTERS 


loves to] 


She was paid $1.50 per week at first, 


but after she had brought up several 
children of course her income increased, 


According to her own statement, in 
that home there was “niver a cross | 
word aither with the misthress or the 
masther. O, an’ he wuz a foine man, 
Niver was his loike. And the shildrin 
they were foine an@ healthy, all of ’em. 
The oldest was 12, the sicond ten, an- 
other eight, and the baby was just a 


bundle of soft pink flesh, as happy as 


the day wuz long. 
“I sint thim all to school, and saw 
thim ail grow up to become foine men 


and women, and get married. And now 
they hiv shildrin of their own, and some 


will soon be grandparents. Ejah! [ 
didn’t hiv any rilatives or frinds to di- 
vide my attintion among, so I just 
tinded the shildren, though there wuz 
a little grocery sthore aroond the car- 
ner, Where I wud be callin’ sometimes. 


But the shildrin were always afther me 
hot-foot, and wudn't lave me oot of 
their sight widout scramin’: so by way 


of divarsion we had a spechal thraite 
onct a week, attindin’ the minsthral 
show on Wells strate, and ayven doon 
toon. There wuz no theayter like Me- 


Vicker’s in thim days.” 

Nora is living on the savings of all 
those years of faithful service now, 
and makes her home in another part of 
Illinois, with her brother, always happy 
in remembering the lovely home life 
she shared so long. ‘ 
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Those Holes in the Matting. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


When a hole or thin place appears in | 


an ingrain carpet, no consternation fol- 
lows; it is.neatly and smoothly darned 


with ravelings from the end of a 
breadth. But when the hole is found 
in a straw matting it is either sub- 
jected to a most clumsy patch that 
spoils the appearance of the whole 
room, or given up as hopeless, and 
covered as best it may be by a rug or 
a piece of furniture. 

Let us put on our thimbles and 


thinking caps and study these hopeless 
holes wrought by a broken caster that 
was carelessly overlooked, or by some 


hungry moth or buffalo bug. To mend 
the matting, first procure a bunch of 
raffia. This is the thread from the Af- 


rican palm, so widely used in the bas- 


ketry of modern times. It resembles 
straw, but is very strong and pliable. 
Next get a weaving needle at some 


needlework counter, then steal a few 
straw ravelings and proceed to darn up 
the hole. 

Use the straw for warp, if the warp 
is broken, laying it under with the 
same coarse regularity seen in the mat- 
ting. Then with the raffia threaded 
into the weaving needle, darn in the 
weft to correspond with the straw weft. 


You will be surprised at the result. The | 


raffia being clean and new, will for a 











































































































little while draw attention to the darn, } 


but as soon as it takes on a little dust 
only an experienced eye can detect it; 
and it is as strong, even stronger, than 
the matting. 


Raffia costs 10 and 15 cents a bunch. 
It comes in colors as well as the nat- 
ural straw shade, and one bunch will 


darn dozens of holes and worn places. 
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Resources of Two Women. 
L. L. TROTT 
An elderly woman of my acquaint- 
ance makes a good income by piecing 


patchwork quilts. Worsted crazy quilts 
are her standby, as they are the most 
valuable. She has a daughter living in 
a city, who sells them for her, but they 
are a salable article and easily disposed 
of, if no other way, through a_ wo- 
man's exchange. Now and then she 
makes a silk one, and dark calico and 
gingham comforters. 


Her friends and neighbors’ save 
their scraps of dress goods for her, 
and when materials run short’ she 
goes around town with a team 
and buys woolen rags by the 
pound. People save their good pieces 
for her. and she gets them for a few 
cents. <A tailor’s shop in the nearest 
city saves scraps, also. Now and then 
a mat is made of whatever odds and 
ends are worthless for a quilt. 

For hours when she doesn’t wish to 


sew she has yarn and worsted on hand 
to knit mittens, gloves, wristers, babies’ 
socks, slippers, hoods, sacks, sweaters, 
ete. A country dressmaker, if a rapid 
worker, makes a good income, but this 













The odor left by a highly-scented 
toilet soap is not agreeable to peo- 
ple of refined tastes. The simple 
purity of Ivory Soap is generally 
preferable to any perfume. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a comfortable 
feeling of perfect cleanliness. 


- IT FLOATS. 
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woman attempts only work within the 
compass of old eyes and slow fingers. 

Her daughter makes all delicate fancy 
work, having acquaintances to find pa- 


trons for all she can produce. She 
watches fads and fashions closely 
and adjusts her talent to every new 


craze. She has been this year making 
battenberg collars at a dollar each, and 
centerpieces at $2. She says it pays 
better to make a specialty of one “rage” 
while it lasts. 


i 
A Handsome Bureau Cover is made 


of fine linen handkerchiefs with hem- 
stitched edge and valenciennes inser- 
tion and edging. Jvin the handker- 
chiefs with strips of insertion, edging 
this with the insertion, and finishing 
the whole with « ruffle of the lace edg- 
ing. Lay this over a soft pad or scarf 
of china silk or silkoline, and you will 
have a dainty, artistic bureau cover 
and one that can be laundered time 
and again.—[A, M. S. M. 


Caraway Seeds steeped quickly in a 
closely covered vessel usually furnish 
a sure relief for colic, and if one drinks 
freely of the tea it often effects a per- 


manent cure either in children’ or 
adults.—[{F. Ernest. 

Give the Pantry a coat of the fol- 
lowing preparation: Fifteen lbs paris 


white, % Ib white glue, 4% Ib powdered 
eastile soap; thin to the proper thick- 
ness With water.—[Minette Freeman. 











We will send any bicycle to any address with the un- 


ent that you can give it 10 
if you do not find it easier run- 
tter finished and equipped, 
igher grade than any bicycle 


n m 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and 
ning, handsomer, stronger. 
more 4 to date and 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 to 815.00 more money, youcan 
return it (o us at our expense and you wil! not be out one cent. 
Buys our new HIGH GRADE 
NEWTON BICYCLE, 
antee stronger, ler riding, better 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and a 
than getin par other wheycte for less than $20.00. 
1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 








bo pen and our Most Astonishing Offer, «ut this 
mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO,,_cicaco 
Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at 


Law and Solicitor of Patents, 894 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS sivsecee ve 





Patent Your Imorovements and Make Money Out of Them. 
@-page book free, 


PATE N TS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Washington, D. C- 
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number who were terribly afflicted, an 
a@ cure in every case. 
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from 95.60 to $9.50. 
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“Padishah’ 


The Best Low Priced WATCH Made. 


NICKEL SILVER CASE 
NON.~MAGNETIC 














A dozen designs of 
Colored Fancy 
DIALS 


WE LEAD the 
world in diversity 
of STYLES and 
quantity of pro- 
duction. 

Send for literature, 
naming this paper. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


orrices 
New Yore Curcaco San Francisco 
87 Maiden Lane 131 Wabash Avenue Spreckels Bldg. 

















RHEUMATISM 


A CURE GIVEN BY 


One Who Had It. 


Nine years ago I was at- 
tacked by muscular inflam- 
matory rheumatism, I suf- 
fered as those who have it 
know, for over three years, 
and tried almost everything. 
Finally I found a remedy that 
cured me completely and it has 
not returned, I have given ittoa 
it effected 
Anyone desiring to give 
recious remedy a trial, I will send it on receipt of 
0 cents in stamps to pay mailing. Address 


MARK H. JACKSON, 946 Univ. Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 









free in your home and nota cent to be ane 
if the machine is not yo 


for catalogue and save $10 
Cash Buyers Union, Dept. A, 











¢ Good- Bye, ; Coon,Coon,Coon 
DotlyGray } Goo-Goo ae 
Yin THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
lic me Morning Carrie, (to Way Back and Sit Down, 
The Forture Telling Man, It's Just Becausé I Love 
You So, Night Was Made for Coons. Also DORA 
DOOLE Yand MY ORIENTAL QUEEN with words 
and music complete, and 30 other NEW original 


DAY AFTER 
ch Vp fot ven toa fine 
1D CHAR 





















ALL for only 10 cents, 3 
this. We'll send also samples a: 
Men's, Ladies 
AMERICAN M, 0, CO. 
Reference—Chicago Loan & Trust Co, Capital $1,000,000.00. 
‘soe 


SA \LESM E 
BIG W Fiame, AGES sims 


pest Oil Stove fi 
and hestias, = 

Wonde: rful Invention. 
Enormous depend. a 
erybody buys. Big Sell 
Generates tts own fuel ¢ = from kerosene oil. A spoon- 
ful oil makes hogshead fuel gas. Cheapest, safest fuel. 
No dirt echee or big coal bills. Al sizes. Prices up. 
Write ara. CO. offer, new plan. ogue F 


Cata’ 
WORLD MFG. CO., 6236 World Bidg.. CINCINNATICO. 


ALABASTINE =: 


agtiots in helping you work out complete color J aoe no 
lue. kaleomine or poisonous wall pape 









AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 











per. dre: 
jabactine (o.,Grand Rapids, Mich., & 105 Water St. N.Y. City 








NEW AND REGENT “BOOKS 


Secteetion Seas. L. X 
Fumigation Methods. W. G. 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick. 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. I, G. 
Alfalfa. *) ii, GRUNER a0 nn cenncenshoecncaseooonsss 
IRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

8: Lafayette Place, New York, 

‘Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 





” See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


| clothing. 





We want to tell you of 
the durable and sanitary 
wall coating and tender 
FREE services of our 








BUSY FINGERS 





*8eneeese af ee - 
tewees! sessed -208t***6en9nees!, 





TIDY. 
double 


PEDESTRIAN 
Made entirely of crochet 
and chain stitch. 


-— a 


The First Part of Making Over. 


TE FFERIS. 


ALICE 

The woman who understands how to 
clean up and refashion eher hats and 
gowns is often as well dressed as those 
spend a lot of money on their 
Time, skill and cleverness 
but then the result does 
expenditure of 


who 


are all needed, 
prove so pleasing the 
these requisites is soon forgotten. 

Here are a few hints which 
help her on her economical way. Soiled 
feathers may be washed in hot water 
and soap. Rinse thoroughly to get the 
soap out and brush the quills With a 
nail brush. Ostrich feathers may be 
treated in the same way. After rins- 
ing them pass them through a warm 
solution of oxalic acid. Then they 
should be sturched in a plain starch. 
The fibers may be curled with a warm 
curling iron. Steum the fibers before 
curling. Wings and fancy feathers 
may be cleaned with benzine and when 


may 


dry rubbed with magnesia. 

All silk ribbons and pieces of silk 
tmnay be washed in soft water, using 
pure white soap. Wash gently and 
rinse well. Roll in a towel and when 
nearly dry iron under tissue paper. Do 
not wring, but squeeze the water out 
by running through a wringer with a 
towel, or squeeze them between the 


palms of the hands. 

Silks can be well cleaned in gasoline, 
The most important thing to remem- 
ber is that the article to be cleaned 
must be entirely submerged in the gas- 
oline. Many girls make the mistake 
of not using a sufficient quantity and 


the result is fur from satisfactory. It 
is always well to bear in mind the 
fact that gasoline «and benzine are in- 


flammable liquids and should not be 
used near a fire or lamp. 

Old chiffon may be made as good as 
new. Make a lather of good white 
soap, which should be allowed to stand 
until nearly cold. Put the chiffon in it 


and let it stand a while. Then shake 
it gently around in the water, passing 
it between the fingers, but not rubbing 
it. Then shake it out in clear water, 
changing the baths until there is no 
trace of cloudiness in the water. Fill 
a cup half full of water, drop in a 


and let this 
few drops of 


morsel of pure gum arabic 
dissolve. Add to it a 
white vinegar and dip in the chiffon. 
Don’t squeeze or wring it dry, but lay 
it between very soft white muslin and 


gently pat it with the hand. Have an 
iron moderately hot and iron the fabric 
on the wrong side, having tissue paper 
between_it and the iron. 
<-_ 
Scissors Ring. 
MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 
A very handy little article is here 
shown. It is intended to hold the scis- 
sors, the smaller 


ring catching overa 
nail, and the scis- 
sors being dropped, 
points down, through 
the larger ring. 
The larger ring 
Should be about 1% 
ins in diameter, and 
the smaller in pro- 
portion, as shown. 
The common brass 
rings were used, and 
covered with cro- 
chet, done in either 
silk, or the luster 


cotton that is so nearly like it. 


Boys’ Blouse Waists. 
AUNT GRACE. 

A great saving can be made by mak- 
ing the boys’ blouse waists, or shirt 
waists. Good material of pretty designs 
can be bought for 15 cents a yard, and 
2% yards is a large allowance for a 
boy of 12. 

It makes a full, long blouse that can 
be put inside of the trousers and used 
as a shirt, if a vest is worn over it. 


Buy a good pattern that fits, and lay 
it on and cut it according to direc- 
tions. 

In making the neck band, cut one 


piece of the goods the required size for 
the outside. For the lining and inter- 
lining fold a piece of muslin, or linen 
if one prefers, lengthwise of the goods, 
and let the fold come at the bottom of 
the band, where it ‘will be stitched on 
the neck of the waist. Put a piece of 
muslin 3 or 4 inches long in the center 
of the back of the band and turn the 
edge of that and the edge of the out- 
side piece of the band, and stitch it 
to make a slot for the collar button to 
be put in the buttonhole. 

The neck will be protected from 
collar button by the muslin lining and 
interlining. A well-made shirt or 
blouse waist will show you just how it 


the 


is done. Using the folded lining gives 
a white lining against the skin, and 
also gives less thickness and a much 


neater finish, there being only the out- 
side piece which has an edge to turn 
in. The buttonhole in the back is made 


through only the two thicknesses, 

In making the cuffs, round the lower 
corners, and after you have stitched 
the seam in them cut notches’ out 
around the corners, which will let the 
seam lie flat when the cuff is turned 
ready for the stitching on the outside. 

It is a good plan to buy one waist 
ready made. Then you will be sure to 


see just how to finish it. With one to 


look at and these few points most any 
woman can make her boys’ blouses for 
less than half what the ready-made 
ones cost, which is usually one dollar 
for good ones. 

ial _ 

Boy’s Economical Shirt Fronts. 
E. B. 
These include collar and necktie and 


are found in clothing establishments, 








But they can be 

easily made _ at 

j my home, after pur- 

chasing one to 

Sa, use aS a pattern, 

1 For school use 

{ one litthe woman 

made her son a 

} set from papa’s 

7 partly worn cuffs 

and collars. The 

/ collar was re- 

s = | duced to the 

boy’s size, and 

' F the cuffs were 

= = used for the 

‘= == bosom part. They 

were rounded out 

at one end for fitting the neck and at- 

tached to the collar. Buttonholes 
were made for the studs. 


At the bottom of this little 
front tapes were attached to each side. 
When put on, these are to be brought 


around the boy’s waist and tied in the 
back. 

Dainty bows to wear with the shirt 
fronts can also be made at home. Cut 
a piece of pasteboard on the curve 4 
in long and one-half in wide. Cover 
with pretty silk either plain, striped 
or plaid, as fancied. Attach the hook 


that buttons onto the stud to the under 
side of the silk covering. These hooks 


can be taken from old ties and made 
to do duty on the new ones. 

Make a dainty bow knot of silk 1% 
in wide, and not exceeding *° ins in 
length. Sew to the right side of the 
pasteboard. Turn in all raw edges. 
These are easily fastened to the col- 
lar stud and stay in place. 

To launder the shirt fronts is but a 
simple process and takes but little 
time. To do this it’s a good plan to 


have the boy take off the sviled one as 
soon as he comes home from school. 
It can then be washed and 


cold starch and ironed at once. Next 
morning it is all ready for the young 
man and he goes off to the seat of | 


learning feeling well dressed. 
Sie eas 
Jennings: Brown has -struck a job 
at last and is making good money. 
Bennings: What is he doing? 
Jennings: Working in the mint, 





shirt | 
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PRISCILLA 


UNDER MUSLIN 


A 50c. Corset Cover, Prettily 
Lace Trimmed, by Mail for 


25c. 


This is just to show you what we can do, and how 
you can save the whole of the retailer's profit b 
ordering of us DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
New, fresh, crisp, and pretty muslin underwear, 
trimmed with daintiest of laces and embroideries. 
An immense assortment to select from. 

WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES ON 
ALL ORDERS FOR $5.10 OR MORE 


The Priscilla Undermuslin Co. 
Ninth Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Oany MAN oY 
Completefrom HEAD =~ &. 
to TOB intatest Style + 

Ry 
FREE SAMPLES |<. 
and Measurement Blanks. p- 

TO INTRODUCE DIRE 
THE WEARER OUR CUSTOM 
TAILORING wewill makethefirst 5 
ten thousand suits absolutely to © 
measures sent us for only @10 and =. 
give the following com- 
pleteout@t FREE. Act 
ually $23 value foronly , 

and nothing to pay 
till after you receive the 
suit and free outfit and 
fiad it just as represente d 
Send us your name and 
post office address, and we 
will send zoe FREE SAt- 
PLES OF CLOTH, 5-foot tape 
line & measurement blank 
for size of Suit, Hat... 
Shirt and Shoes. ee 
: [pane quever. ie 


t + Fa ads, 2 Sock Mt vie. sire made 
feteot Ena trimmed, such # sult 
as some yo chasse ‘ oe ae Fe aoe ° 
1 oc erby . 
a A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen hed 
4 Pereale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffsattac 
A Neat Silk Mour-in-hand Necktle or Bow... 
A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders. eee 
A Japanese fy ge SR ceece 
air of fanc isle read Socks.....-- soos 
| ale of deeretn citizens pay jeer bw oA for = i098 
"Ty After ety 000 or 
DON'T DELAY. Ariil be #20 and WO FREE ARTICLES. 
GENTS’ eet te OUTFITTING as 
ept. 637 3, Barkers Stor Chica tit. 
poet. ss: First ai i Bank, © Capital Sen 
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Sterling & 


lires 
Puncture S328 
Proof Tires PerPair 


are the best made. Con- 
structed on puncture 
proof lines. No soluties 
inthem. Guaranteed f@ 
One Year. Complete 
catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent FREE. 
Delaware Rubber Co. 677 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send for big Catalog. 


PUNCTURE 
PROOF 









We give one beautiful rolled gold solitaire 
Puritan rose diam 9 ring, solid-gold 
20 packag Garfield Pepsin 
Gum at 5 cents a package. Finest . quality; easy om. 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold send ge 
mail ring. 7th_ year. Hundreds of thousands ased 
customers. Catalog free showing hundreds premiums. 


GARFIELD GUM *c0., Box 651, MEADVILLE, PA. 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA 


Completely cured— not just relieved. Attacks never return. 
my and 


Paes 


pattern, for selling 





Smo “Reliefs'’ can not cure. They are wrong in 
ae. Our treatment cures to stay cured. Restores 
ealth. Over 52,000 patients already. “BOOK J FREE. 


DR. HAYES, Euffalo, N. ¥- 











Bilk Fringe Cards, Love, Transpare:t, Zee 
eort & Acquaintance Cards, New Pussies, 
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New Gemes, Premium Articles, &0. 
Sample Book ef Rie onae- * hae yy Neme 
Cards, talogue. 2e. stamp C ARDS 
for all. 0 CanD 00. 00., caDiz, OHIO. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page. 
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The Flicker’s Reveille. 


J. MERVIN HULL. 


Wake, wake, wake, wake, wake, wake, 
wake! 
Deep in the vale of sleep I hear 
The flicker’s reveille; 
A bugle tone, insistent, clear, 
A note of jubilee. 
It bids me breathe the morning air 
And greet the early sun 
On green slopes, starred with blossoms 
fair, 
Where tuneful waters run. 


Come, come, come, come, come, come, 
come! 

Impatient still of pause or rest, 
My herald will not stay; 

The crescent of his noble breast, 
The guidon of my way. 

On, on, through field and wood I fare 
With pulses quick and strong, 

Till higher summits still I dare, 
Uplifted by that song. 


é 
7 
Look, look, look, look, look, look, look! 
Keen is the bugler’s final call! 
Far through the sky it rings; 
From cliff and wood the echoes fall 
While fiash his golden wings. 
A freer step, a vision clear, 
A broader life for me— 
These are my guerdons when I hear 
The flicker’s reveille. 
oo 


Some Spring Dishes. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





Asparagus in Rice Cups: Boil @ 
punch of asparagus until done in salted 
water, drain dry and cut into tiny 
pieces. In a double boiler turn’ the 
asparagus water and make a sauce of 
2 level tablespoons each of butter and 
flour. Let it come to a boil, then add 
pepper, and just before taking from the 
fire, the beaten whites of 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice. Pour into rice cups 
and serve immediately. The cups are 


made like this. Press hot boiled rice 
firmly into low flaring cups and re- 
move the centers ‘when cold; slip from 
the cups, then brush both inside and 


outside with slightly beaten egg yolks 
and fine cracker crumbs. Arrange in 
frying basket and immerse in hot fat. 
Serve hot. 

Luncheon Spinach: Wash in several 
waters. Cook without any water in a 
double boiler until done. As soon as 
tender chop fine. Season with butter, 
pepper and salt. Shape into a shallow 
mold and when cold turn on a platter. 
With the bottom’ of a teacup make de- 
pressions here and there in which drop 
poached eggs. Cover with powdered 
parsley and serve very hot with cream 
BaUce. 

Asparagus Omelet: Cut the tops from 
2 doz stalks of cold boiled asparagus, 
and chop fine. Separate 6 eggs. Beat 
the yolks until smooth, the whites to 
a stiff froth. Make a white sauce by 
melting 2 tablespoons butter in a sauce- 


pan with 2 tablespoons flour, and when 
well blended stir in 1 cup milk. Season 
with salt and _ pepper. Add the 
yolks, asparagus and a few 
drops of lemon _ juice. Beat the 
nixture until light, then mix in 
the beaten whites. Turn into a_ hot 


buttered saucepan and as soon as the 
omelet is set and slightly brown, put 
the pan in the oven for a short time. 
Stip on a hot platter and do not fold. 

Asparagus Soup—Cut the tips of a 
bunch of asparagus into small pieces 
and pour over it 3 pts water. Add a 
minced onion, 6 almonds, blanched and 
sliced thin, 1 tablespoon oatmeal and 
@ few leaves of cress, minced fine. 
Cook till the asparagus is soft. Season 
with salt and pepper, add a lump of 
butter and a cup of rich sweet milk. 
Have 1 cup of bread crumbs browning 
in the oven. Let the soup simmer a 
little longer, stir in the crumbs and 
serve.—[Anna Glenwood. 

Barley Meal Porridge—Every girl 
Who desires a bright, clear complexion 
8h uld take a little of this every morn- 
ing. It is said to work wonders on 
the skin. Put 1 qt water into a sauce- 
Pan, and when it boils add a little salt; 
then stir in slowly 1 cup oatmeal and 
let it boil 10 minutes. Now add % cup 
of barley meal, or a little more if you 
léke, stirring all the time. Let it boil 
gently for 10 minutes and afterward 
simmer until wanted. Take with plenty 
of milk. Barley meal being a laxative, 
this makes a fine spring breakfast, and 
is pleasanter to taxe than molasses and 
sulphur.—[E. M. W. 


PURELY DOMESTIC 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8971—Ladies* 
Shirred Waist 
Yoke, 32, 34, 36, 88 
and 40-inch bust. 
8974—Ladies’ 
Circular Skirt, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 





rf yess 


8982-Ladies’ 
Kimono with 
Yoke, 32, 36 and 
40-inch bust. 





82-inch waist. 





8968 — Girl’s 
9979—-Ladies’ Blouse Costume, 4, 
Plaited Shirt 6 8 10 and 12 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, Years. 
38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust, 





s969—Ladies’ 
Chemise Night 
Gown, 32, 36 and 
40-inch bust. 


8970—C hild’s 
Dress, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 





five-gored habit 








back skirt with 

slot seams, 22, 24, 8967—Ladies’ 
26, 28, 30, 32 and Fancy Shirt 
34-inch waist. Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
bust. 38 and 40-inch 


























Girls’ 


8617—Girls’ reef- $204 — 
er jacket with ad- Ssacque apron. 4, 
justable shield. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
6,8,10 and 12 years. years. 





Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office, 


The Dinner Party Menu. 


BE. T. 


We will take for our first course 
oysters on the half shell, to be fol- 
lowed by green turtle soup, which can 
be bought ready for use, only requir- 
ing seasoning. Take care that there 
is a piece of green meat on each plate 
and a slice of lemon. 

Next comes the fish. Halibut, boiled 
and served with lobster sauce, is an 
excellent dish. Buy a lobster with the 
coral in it. Use part of the latter to 
decorate the fish, which should also 
have slices of lemon and sprigs of pars- 
ley plant on it, also on the dish. The 
drainer must of course be covered with 
a fringed napkin. Lobster sauce must 
be made with new milk, thickened with 
flour, in which is cooked a generous 
amount of butter, a little cayenne, 
mace and salt. Be sure to get the fla- 
voring just right; no one to be stronger 
than the other. Chop fine the white 
meat of the lobster, mix with it that 
which is found in the lady, and add it 
all to the sauce. Let it simmer to- 
gether for about ten minutes, then add 
a little of the red coral, cook a few 
minutes longer, and your sauce is ready 
to serve. It should be thick so that 
it will not run on the plate. 

Serve two entrees, one of chicken liv- 
ers en brochette, which is made by 
placing pieces of fat bacon, about 2 
inches square, on an iron skewer, with 
the liver of a chicken between each 
piece, until you have a sufficient num- 
ber. Cook them in the oven, and be 
sure to serve them very hot. 

The second entree may be of sweet- 


breads. Parboil them, then egg and 
bread-crumb them, fry a_ delicate 
brown. Or boil them and serve with 


a rich white sauce flavored with lemon 
juice and a little sherry if liked. 

There should be one substantial dish. 
Nothing can compare with a saddle of 
mutton, which has been hung for about 
three weeks. It must not be cooked too 
long, as when cut the gravy should 
run out quite red, the meat being rare, 
but not raw. As soon as the carver 
has sliced the mutton, but before he 
removes it from the fire, he should just 
slightly dust it with cayenne and 
squeeze a very little lemon juice over 
it. This of course may be omitted, 
though it gives a delicious flavor. The 
gravy must not on any account be 
thickened, but be just merely meat 
juice browned and salted. With this 
serve artichokes and plain boiled po- 
tatoes, as well as currant jelly. 

After the joint, some kind of game 
should be handed around, carved at 
the side table. Partridge or quail are 
generally much enjoyed, and should 
be served with bread crumbs, browned 
in butter, and French peas. : 

For the sweet course, nothing is nicer 
than an omelet souffle, which is made 
thus: The yolks of 6 eggs, 6 oz powdered 
sugar, a pinch of salt, 1 tablespoon 
flour, flavor with a little essence of va- 
nilla. Work the above into a creamy 
batter, then mix in the well-beaten 
whites of 9 eggs. Bake it in the oven 
for 15 minutes, dust sugar over it, and 
serve at once, else it will fall. 

Follow the souffie with a frozen pud- 
ding, which is better to be ordered from 
a reliable caterer, saving much time 
and trouble in so doing. 

Finish the dinner with cheese, 
Camembert or Gorgonzola, then water 
crackers and celery. After this comes 
the dessert or fruit course. 

Take care that the waiters under- 
stand the routine which is to be fol- 
lowed. Never let one start with a dish 
requiring accessories, until the latter 
are ready to follow, or the guests may 
be kept waiting, which 
management. Write out plainly the 
bill of fare, stating each dish with its 
accompanying sauce, so that there may 
be no mistake as to the serving. Give 
one to the cook and another to the head 
waiter. 

This is not a very elaborate dinner, 
but one that any good cook could man- 


age, witn help from a kitchen maid. 
— 
In beating eggs for omelets or egg- 


nogs, try beating the whites first until 
stiff, and then gradually adding the 
yolks. By so doing the whole egg should 
Ly Ly light as the whites alone.—[Mrs 
i kk. &, 


Painkil\er var one 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
bruises—cramps, diarrhosa and all bowel complaints 
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Not a good 

lamp chimney is 

made without my 


name on it. 


MACBETH: 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, te 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 





Soap-Making 
At Home 


One can of Banner Lye—io cents—will make ten 
unds of the best hard soap—better than you can 


uy. 
It takes less time to make soap with 


Banner Lye 


than to make bread, and it gives you the purest 
soap, with absolutely no dangerto person or clothes, 
Not old-style lye, but Banner Lyc.* 

It also makes twenty gallons of soft soap. 


Easy Cleaning 


Cleanliness is a new word since these days o 
Banner Lye. Banner Lye washes away the dirt thag 
you see and the dirt that you 
can’t see. This last is most 
dangerous. It spoils the 
milk and butter in your bot. 
tles and jars, and when hid. 
den in your drains and cellar 
invites disease, 

Banner Lye cleans out all 
this dirt and the disease 
yerms therein contained 
Fou will be surprised at the 
difference it makes. It ig § 
odorless and colorless. 

Get it of your grocer or 
druggist. He can easily get 
it of his wholesaler, if he 
hasn’t it already, 


Write for booklet “ Uses of Banner Lye.” 
The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.3S.4 
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Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce thet they « 
issued a new and revised edition of their et 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much improved 
and many portraits of the most eminent cclentists 
slong the lines of agiiculture and allied subjects have 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. ee 1. i. Beer, ed Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. ox, &. &. Rexford, C. L. A)! 
hdward Eggleston. ’ ne one 

It contains # detailed description of the most recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is an essential to 
the pro ive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 








P ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Jl, 
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‘Barbed and Smooth: 
> Wire Write for our prices on 2 and 4 
Porcelain Bowl, Hardwood Seat and proto a yey eee 5 


* Tank, Nickel Plated flush andsuppl 
 Dipes, complete, cack $10.00. PY 2 SMOOTH GALVANIZED WIRE SHORTS 
Cast 


Length 5 ft. = “ 
Complete with hoe sine nd ny “a 


—_ 


$ 

? 
I Bath Tubs, > Gauges: ro. 11, 12, r3and14. Price $1.75 per? 

’ coe . Saiben los. We cise handle other kinds, 236 

4 


(oy peget netting ;Gasoline Engine S$ 70 


while the supply lasts, a 2 HORSE POWER 
ese ces. i150 running 
Netting 3::3,.%=" =: yg oot 
12 inch........$0.45 per bale. = ern type. Guaranteed, 
ae 
— 
ss 





18 inch.,...... 0.6, bale. umping jack & fixtures & 
30 inch........ 1.1 ber bale. tings for $75. Without 
inch,....... 1,35 per bale. a pumping jack $70. 
42 inch. 1.50 bale. . i Headquarters for 

er 7, I 





























Machinery 
Our line of machinery su 





tateg ful eet nickel ee 
a ttings, eac - 

Sii.00, | They arenew contin | . Tele hon one is at 
ogue of our full line of plumbing supplies, $5. ~ 10 ot a = P 
We are able to offer you an instru-| 


( ment for $5.00 that would cost 
Steel Roofing , you twice as much elsewhere. We ¢ 
Strictly new, perfect, Semi-§ f carry a full stock of supplies. ¢ 
Hardened Steel Sheets, 2 feet$ _ Send for Phone Catalogue. 





> 
> 


> 
> 
Zl 
: 


lies is almost unlimited. 
Bomplete stock of Saw Mills, 


Steam, Gas or Water; sizes % to 12 in. diam. : 

y We have in stock yew oh, E=@ Pumps, Sugar Machinery, 
eo ; yronaet iron pipe, second hand. It is ¢ And in fact everything in that line. 
couplings at following prices. 


eet of Standard § 
ition, complete with threads and ; 


Building Material 


& LUMBER, SASH, DOORS,ETC. 
Mt We carry a complete stock of firs 


% inch at 1% cents per foot. : 
% inch at 2% cents per foot. q 
1 inch at 3% cents per foot. c 





wide,6 feet long. The best Roof- COPA P LP PLP PPP LAPP 
ing, Siding or Ceiling you can? Cold Water or Ready Mixed Paints ; 
use, We furnish nails free and We bought at Receiver’s Sale ¢ 


, 
int roofing red two sides. ? di int h 4 
omes either flat, corrugated org aints pee large quantity of Cold 


*V’crim . Delivered free of all ; i 
charges to all points Boe east of Mississippi?é _ pad arm = apie pr en 9 oanyens Saye : 
R. and north Q es A Paint Bargal Bef : 
of Ohio R. at $2.25 P ER SQUA BL tt on write Ay cur special 
Prices to other points on application. AS brices. ‘You can surely save money, without ‘ 


square means 200 square feet. psacrificing quality. 





‘ 1% inch at 4% cents per foot. 4 
) 
Farm Forges $8.00: 
ht several car loads of new 





tuclass Building Material of all 
ki kinds, Send us your bill for 


( 
4 estimate 
Portable , 
Forges at a low price. We have } yl CARLOADS OF NEW DOORS 


also for sale horseshoes, horseshoe ¢ Se AT $1.00 each 


nails, bl'ksmith tools of all kinds. ¢ 
500 doz, single bitted axes ¢ aq HARDWARE SUPPLIES 
Hard- @ 35c. 175 doz. double ¢ aa W rite for our catalogue of build. 
wate bitted exes, 2d qual, @ 40c. 4 is Og ecg en au per cent of 
7 ithe dealers profit we can save 
6,000 Dietz Lanterns, oy 4 slightly § om sumamaaiom. 


” 
ll i 
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We issue a one illustrated catalogue yyy | a few samples. 
You ought to 


ave a copy of this book in yonr upon request. 


WEST 35TH AND IRON STREETS, 
CHICAGO. 
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Clod Crusher and Leveler 
Sizes SENT ON TRIAL 


S1013 1-2 Feer. 4 To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Agents r The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Hare 


Wanted , fect ing Acmes. The Acme 

—— x, . = os crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 

: pe turns and levels all 

am. soils for all pur- 

m= poses. Made en- 

tirely of cast steel 

>and wrought iron 

= == ; = —indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Jdeal Harrow," by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 

I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. 


Address DUANE H. NASH. SOLE MANUPACTURER - MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











‘IT’S IN THE WHEELS ~ 


thatour _ 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


gets its advantage overamy other farm wagon. The 
metal wheels have the spokes forged in—not cast in— 
So they never come loose. Beware of cast in spokes. Our 
wooden wheels have convex faces and tiresare shrunk on. 4 
Warranted for 5 years. Our wagons can be used forany “J 
farm work — turns shorter : 
than any other Big, wide, 
low loads. Light draught, 
Strong, durable, handy and 
cheap. Dealers sell them. 
Send for illustrated book 
,containing full description 
Itis free. Write at once. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO, 
Saginaw, Michigan 









































One season, planting in rotation cauliflower, cucumbers, egg 
arm The ree 


plants, in beautiful, health-giving Manatee County. 
most fertile section in the United States, where marvelous 

NET profits are being realized by farmers, truckers and fruit 
growers. Thousandsof acres open to free homestead entry. H 

$1,528.75 Handsomely illustrated descriptive booklets with list of ome- 
properties for sale or exchange in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
FROM Georgia, Florida and Alabama sent free. stead 
ONE ACRE. J. WESLEY WHITE, 











Lands.| *““S.thume” | Entry. 























That condition {s sure to 
” to AOKSt ren 
wi CKS' ju: 
er GRICULTURAL D TILE, For 45 FS mg we have been making these 
= - and Sewer Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
. and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c, Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 3rd Av. Albany. N, Y, 















Back of the SAMSON 
Hels largest Windmill Factory 
TA NGM FACOry 
Zim and Company in the World 





Annual Capacity of Over 75,000 WINDMILLS. 


Think of it, our Samson windmills are pumping water in every civil- 
ized country in the world. Thereisareason foritall. It is because we 
make the best. We use only high-grade materials in construction, and 
employ only the best skilled labor in manufacturing. Do not confuse 
our mills with any other mill onthe market. Theyare different—better, 


The Double Gearing of the Samson Windmill 


a feature found on no other, increases its power, and ease of working, 
lengthens its life, makes it every way superior without increasing its 
cost. The Samson’s Double Gearing consists practically of two sets 
of gearing, or two pinions and two spur gears engaging each other, mak- 
ing two trains to transmit the power of the wheel to the pump. It is fully 
described and illustrated in our Free Samson Book. If you are inter- 
estc.d ir a mill you should write at once for our handsome new booklet 
whic., rully describes our entireline. Sent FREE upon request. Address 


THE STOVER MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.£, Freeport, Hl. 


















By the use of Wonder 
Plow Trucks; easily ad- 
justable to any beam 


plow, wood orsteel. Regulates depth and width of furrow, saves % draft on 
horses, enables a boy to plow in hardest soiland doa man’s work. Plowmen 


need not hold plow handles. Greatest labor saver on the farm. Fast seller 

@verywhere. Sold on guarantee of money back if you are not satisfied. Write for 
AGENTS WANTED. Big money for workers. No charge for exclusive Catalog 

territory. WONDER PLOW CO., 101 Factory Strect, St. Clair, Mich. and Prices 








